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PREFACE. 


Six months have elapsed, and we appear before our readers with the first number 
of anew volume. We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to say a few words 


respecting ourselves, our success, and our prospects. 


And first we may remark,‘that it has been our conscientious aim, and that our 
unremitting efforts have been put forth, to fulfil the promises which were held out in 
the introduction to our first volume. We are conscious that we have not accomplished 
the task as fully as we intended and wished ; but we cherish the hope that the increased 
facilities which new arrangements will afford, and the renewed efforts which we are 
resolved to make, will render the future numbers of our work more satisfactory to 


ourselves, and so interesting to our readers as to atone for any defects which they may 


have remarked. 


But while we make this confession, we may, on the other hand, be permitted to 
express an honest pride in the success and encouragement which the Daguerreotype 
has experienced during the first half year of its existence. By this we do not mean 
that it has obtained as large a circulation as we wished or expected ; on the contrary, 
the number of our subscribers is far below what we hope shortly to see it: but we 
mean that it has been kindly received, and has obtained the spontaneous and unsought 
commendations of those whose education and pursuits best qualify them to pass a 
sound and unbiassed judgment. It is true that it has been predicted by some of our 
friends that it is not of a sufficiently popular cast to obtain a very extended circulation ; 
nor do we doubt the truth of this remark. We do not doubt that we might produce a 
work which would have a tenfold greater sale; but such is not the work which we 
promised to our subscribers, nor the work which we will ever lay before them. We 
will do our best to make the Daguerreotype not only instructive, but also entertaining 


and even amusing; we trust that henceforward it will contain a greater variety of 


matter, embracing subjects suited to every capacity and every disposition: but we 















































4 PREFACE. 


will never consent that it shall forfeit the high place which it has obtained among the 


magazines of the day, or make it a vehicle for ministering to the gratification of base 


passions and a corrupt taste. 


We do not conceal that we hope ultimately to make our work a source of pecuniary 
profit to ourselves ; but united with that motive we have another, and a higher, in 
view. We seek’i—as from the beginning we have professed to do,— we seek to 
encourage and promote an elevated standard of public taste, and thus to aid in 
counteracting the injurious influence of much that is called periodical literature. The 
best mode of accomplishing this has appeared to us to be, to furnish at the lowest 
possible price a work which shall always be possessed of interest, but every page of 
which shall tend to ennoble the mind, to improve the taste, and to purify the heart, of 
readers in every condition of life. With this design we commenced the publication, 
and with this design we shall continue to carry it on; and we are encouraged to do 
so by the communications which have reached us from various highly esteemed 


correspondents, expressing the hope that no consideration will induce us to lower the 


tone of the work. 


If, however, this aim of the Daguerreotype is to be accomplished, the sphere of its 
influence must be extended far beyond its present limits, and that through the coop- 


eration of those whose views on these subjects coincide with our own. 


It is very true that we have no reason to complain ; for, considering that ‘no extra- 
ordinary means have been used for promoting the circulation; that it has stood 
indebted to no puffing, and has rested entirely upon its own merits; that even the 
legitimate modes of making it known have only been employed in a few localities ; — 
considering, we say, these circumstances, our list of subscribers is perhaps larger than 
we had a right to anticipate. But these very circumstances prove what might be done 
if greater efforts were made; and we do not, therefore, we hope, ask too much if we 
invite all those who wish well to our publication, all who have at heart the important 
objects for the advancement of which we are laboring, to exert their influence in their 
respective localities, and, by promoting the success of the Daguerreotype, promote in 


some small measure the moral and intellectual culture of their fellow-citizens. 
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Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


THE POWER OF TH 

There is no empire in the world which is uni- 
versally regarded with so much suspicion as that 
of the Autocrat of all the Russias. And yet 
Russia takes the greatest pains to banish the 
terrors which fear and hatred, those frequently 
inseparable sisters, have called forth among all 
who are not Russians. No expense is shunned ; 
hundreds of thousands are scattered with prodi- 
gal liberality in order to win over public opinion 
in the civilized countries of Europe ; panegyrists 
are rewarded with truly imperial generosity ; but 
all works which evince any sympathy with Rus- 
sia, only inflame the hatred which exists; they 
have injured rather than raised her in public 
estimation. The personal appearance and man- 
ners of the Emperor, and of all the members of 
the imperial family, exercise an imposing influ- 
ence upon all, whether friends or foes; more 
than one anti-Russian has been won by the ami- 
ability and majesty of the Autocrat; at least 
temporarily. Germany, Italy, and not least 
England, have more than once had occasion to 
admire the lavish and almost extravagant gen- 
erosity of the Ruler on the shores of the Neva; 
not only were surprise and wonder manifested, 
but even public opinion seemed for a time to 
change in favor of Russia. But a few weeks 
only elapsed, and the old hatred of the colossus 
of the North awoke again in all its strength. 

If we ask what are the causes which have 
called forth*this hatred, especially in England, 
and with scarcely less of vehemence in Germany 
and France, we find principally the two follow- 
ing. First, the magnitude of the Russian empire, 
and the external power which it thereby pos- 
sesses ; and secondly, the absolute principle which 
the autocrat of all the Russias seeks to maintain 
in its integrity. 

At a period when all civilized nations are 
striving for representative governments, the 
monarch who opposes this, the favorite idea of 
the age, with all the might which is at his com- 
mand, cannot claim to be regarded with affec- 
tion. But the Emperor Nicholas has more than 
once openly declared that there are only two 
forms of government which he can respect, the 
autocratical and the democratical; and these in 
their purity and without any constitutional ad- 
mixtures; he has even spoken with contempt of 
all constitutions, and has affirmed that a country 
with a representative government has never 
accomplished any thing great. It would be easy 


E RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

| to show that England would never without her 
constitution have been what she is; but we do 
not now purpose to investigate the reasons which 


the champion of autocracy, but to examine 
whether the power of Russia is really as great 
as it is daily affirmed to be. 

| And first, let us consider the enormous terri- 
torial extent of the Russian empire. It is true 
that the area of the lands which it includes 
amounts to not less than one thirtieth of the 
whole surface of the earth, and one seventh of 
the dry land; they embrace portions of three 
quarters of the globe, and are more than twice 
as large as Europe. At no period, as far as his- 
tory reaches, has there existed an empire of such 
enormous magnitude ; the Roman empire, when 
on the pinnacle of its greatness, included all the 
countries which were then known, but yet its 
extent can scarcely have been one fourth of that 
of the Russian empire, which stretches over two 
hundred degrees of longitude, and reaches from 
the icy regions of the North Pole to beyond the 
thirty-eighth degree of north latitude. 

But this huge colossus ceases to be terrible 
when we reflect, that its territory of 360,000 
geographical square miles contains but little 
more than sixty millions of inhabitants; and is 
still less imposing when we consider of what 
kinds of men these sixty millions are composed. 
In the more civilized countries of Europe there 
are on the average from three to four thousand 
inhabitants to the square mile, while in the Rus- 
sian empire the same space is occupied by less 
than two hundred. ‘The scantiness of its popu- 
lation is of service when a powerful enemy 
crosses its boundaries, and endeavours to traverse 
its wide prairies and uncultivated tracts; the 
numerous irregular troops, known by the name 
of Cossacks, are then highly useful; and, either 
voluntarily or under compulsion, swarm around 
the enemy. Even if Russia then gives up to 
the enemy the few towns which lie in his road, 
it will not yet be conquered ; even if its capital 
is lost, the Russian, almost like Abdel-Kader in 
the desert, finds in the eastern steppes a safe 
refuge, where he can quietly wait until the ene- 
my, destitute of provisions, is obliged to com- 
mence a retreat; nowhere can he find the neces- 
saries of life, and to procure them from Germany 
or from the seashore would require almost as 
strong an army as that which has to contend 
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6 The Power of the Russian Empire. 


against Russia. Was it otherwise in the year 
1812? Was the army of Napoleon annihilated 
solely by the bravery of the Russians? They 
take great pains to ascribe to the patriotism and 
valor of the Russians what was due to higher 
causes; but can there have been any patriotism, 
when even in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Moscow, and in the capital itself, whole troops 
of Russians committed greater acts of violence 
Can there have 
been any valor when all the armies of Russia 
were unable to arrest the rapid, victorious march 
of Napoleon to Moscow, and only then tri- 
umphed, when hunger, cold, and misery became 
their allies? If York and the Prussians had 
not arisen, the year 1813 might not have been 
so propitious to Russia. 

But it would be very different if Russia should 
be called upon to maintain a foreign war for 
several years. It is true that she has great re- 
sources at her command. She alone has suc- 
ceeded in converting her soldiers, and to a cer- 
tain extent her officers, into a machine, which 
the engineer, the commander, has only to touch 
in order to give to it the necessary motion. It 
is also true that during more than a century 
Russia has been the conqueror in every war in 
which she has been engaged, and that during 
this period scarcely a year has elapsed which 
has not seen an addition made to the extent of 
her empire. But the times have changed; en- 
croachments, at least on the western boundary, 
are no longer possible; there is not another 
country, like Poland, so miserable within itself, 
that Russia could fix upon it her longing eyes. 
Prussia and Austria are her western neighbours, 
and both stand in an attitude of defence, sufli- 
ciently prepared to repel every attack. Only if 
Germany should again be disunited, if Austria 
should rejoice over the humiliation of Prussia, 
or Prussia over that of Austria, would it be pos- 
sible that, with the aid of a crafty policy, Russia 
could be victorious in such a contest. But even 
in that case it would be necessary that the con- 
test should be a short one; for Russia is wholly 
unable to carry on a long war beyond the limits 
of her own territory; even if it were requisite 
to reinforce but once the troops which had al- 
ready marched into a foreign country, innumer- 
able difficulties would ensue. 

The pages of modern history present no in- 
stance of Russia having carried on a war of 
long duration. With Napoleon she fought on each 
oceasion but for ashort time; more recently she 
has been engaged in war with Persia and with 
Turkey ; but although these countries have for 
many years been far from flourishing, the situa- 
tion of the Russian forces at Adrianople was 
such, that a speedy peace was even more desira- 





ble to them than to the Turks. Russian officers 
have acknowledged that the entire army would 
have been lost, if peace had not ensued, and that 
it was only rescued from its desperate condition 
by the inopportune cowardice of the Divan at 
Constantinople. 

It is said that in 1812 there were, including 
the irregular troops, a million and a half of sol- 
diers in arms; but though Russia made the 
most strenuous exertions not more than one 
half of this force really existed; then, as now, 
the moiety was only there on paper. It is 
equally difficult to say with any degree of accu- 
racy what the amount of her forces is at the 
present day ; she has from seven to eight hun- 
dred thousand men on paper: but it is probable 
that, inclusive of all the Cossacks, Bashkirs, Nog- 
yars, and other barbarous nations, they do not 
exceed half a million. Although it is said that 
out of five hundred inhabitants only one is every 
year chosen by lot to serve as a soldier, a second 
levy would be attended with very great difficul- 
ties, and a third would probably be impossible. 
In the spring of 1846 it was found necessary to 
dissolve an entire corps in order to fill up the 
ranks of the regiments which were engaged in 
the war on the Caucasus. 

But Russia cannot even employ this force of 
half a million against a foreign enemy. The 
Caucasian lands require an army of a hundred 
thousand men; a similar force must always be 
ready for action in the Polish provinces, and 
fifty thousand are required for the defence of 
the southern boundary in Asia. In order there- 
fore to bring even a quarter of a million into 
the field, Russia would have to leave the East- 
ern provinces entirely unprotected ; and this is 
a force to which either Prussia or Austria could 
oppose one of equal strength. It must also be 
remembered that there are only three roads in 
Russia, namely, from Tauroggen to Riga, from 
Petersburg to Moscow, and from Petersburg 
to Warsaw, which are at all times passable ; and 
with respect to railroads she is yet more behind 
her western neighbours; so that it would be a 
work of time and of very great difficulty, to 
send, if it were necessary, reinforcements to 
join an army engaged in foreign warfare. 

It is necessary, however, that we should say a 
few words respecting the soldiers of whom the 
Russian army is composed. The regular troops 
consist almost entirely of Russians, Finns, Poles, 
Germans, and Jews. During the long years of 
military service the men sprung from these differ- 
ent races entirely lose their nationality; the 
Jew, the German, and the Pole is merged in the 
Russian soldier, and becomes, like the native 
Russian, a part of a great machine. Russians 
are proud of this circumstance, and think that it 
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makes them the best soldiers; but the boasted 
valor of the Russian soldier exists only in imagi- 
nation. It is true that he is whollly passive, and 
with unbounded apathy will let himself be push- 
ed to the mouth of acannon. The recruit bids 
an eternal farewell to his family; great as_be- 
fore had been his dread and his detestation of a 
soldier’s life, these feelings are speedily changed 
into complete indifference. From the moment 
in which he becomes a recruit, the Russian 
ceases to live for himself, for his family, and for 
nature. It fortunately happens that his nat- 
urally submissive temper, and a certain de- 
gree of fatalism usually gives him strength to 
endure all the toils, privations, and hardships, 
to which, in war and in peace, he is equally 
subjected. 

Where the issue of a battle depends upon the 
preponderance of a mass, and where a skilful 
general knows how to make good use of his 
forces, a Russian army derives a great advantage 
from this submissiveness; but as soon as the 
contest becomes more complicated, and victory 
depends upon the skill of the subordinate lead- 
ers, or the bravery of individual soldiers, it will 
seldom be successful. History affords one ex- 
ample of a Russian army extricating itself from 
a very precarious situation ; but this is a splen- 
ded exception, and there will not soon be 
another Suwarow. 

The irregular troops are, as we have already 
mentioned, of the greatest service, when an 
enemy has penetrated into the interior of Russia, 
but in a foreign war would be much less useful. 
All these hordes are brave, so long as they are 
successful, and especially so long as there is 
abundance of booty; but as soon as fighting be- 
gins in earnest, they take to flight, and often 
throw the main army into confusion. 

But war costs money, and is more expensive 
to Russia than to any other country. Tables 
have been constructed showing the cost of each 
soldier in different states; and Russia in these 
calculations appears to have very cheap soldiers. 
But a closer examination proves that the advan- 
tage is not so great as it appears to be. It is 
true that the Russian soldier, and even the 
Russian officer, receive less pay than, for in- 
stance, the Prussian; but in the first place they 
are exempted from the universal taxation, which 
accordingly falls so much the heavier upon the 
nation, and in the next place no account has 
been taken of the impositions which are notori- 
ously practised by the government employés, 
and which amount to a sum equivalent to the 
entire cost of the army. The colonel of a regi- 
ment generally becomes a rich man in the course 
of two or three y A pound of salt meat 





but the government has to pay for it from eight 
to ten. 

Russia is however said to be very rich, and in 
late years her gold mines have been extraordi- 
narily productive. It is a question whether the 
whole of this treasure really exists otherwise 
than on paper, as has been found to be the case 
with the schools entered in the report of the 
Minister of public worship. But admitting that 
the gain is as great as is represented, we must 
remember that Russia requires an enormous in- 
come to defray the expenses of her civil and 
military administration, and that the industry of 
the people yields no return as it does in the 
other countries of Europe. To judge of the 
wealth of Russia we need only remark that she 
has not even been able to furnish the necessary 
capital for the construction of a railroad from 
Petersburg to Moscow. She has a few enor- 
mously wealthy families, but on the other hand, 
in no other country, with the éxception perhaps 
of Ireland, is there such utter destitution and 
poverty ; and she is wholly without those middle 
classes which constitute the strength of other 
nations. 

Lastly, there is one more circumstance to be 
considered, which detracts from the power of the 
Russian empire ; we mean the want of patriotism 
and public spirit. Patriotism in the true sense 
of the word requires a certain degree of educa- 
tion, an education which cannot be found in 
Russia, except among the very highest ranks, 
and among the few families in the middle classes 
who are of foreign extraction. But even sup- 
posing the Russian peasant to be able to read 
and write, how can he have any love for his 
country when he may any day be sold and sent 
to a distance of hundreds of miles. He general- 
ly, if well treated, is attached to his master, but 
he has no idea of those higher qualities which 
patriotism requires. And even the more refined 
Russians appear to be incapable of those lofty 
deeds of self-devotion, which patriotism has 
called forth among all civilized nations, and in 
all times. General Passek and Colonel Schulze, 
who have within the last few years played so 
conspicuous a part in the Caucasian war, are 
cited as instances to the contrary; both were 
Germans, whose hearts could not have glowed 
with love for a country, the national character 
of which is so different from that of their own. 
How in fine can there be any idea of patriotism 
among the numerous Germans, Frenchmen, and 
Englishmen, who are in the Russian service, and 
who have especially distinguished themselves in 
war? How can there be Russian patriotism 
among the Georgians, Finns, Poles, and all the 
other heterogeneous nations who are subjects of 


can, for instance, be purchased for four kopeks, | the Emperor? 
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8 The Prose Writers of America. 


From all these considerations it will be suffi- 
ciently clear that, great as is the power of the 
Russian empire, and vast as are its resources, it 
need not be an object of terror to the other na- 


tions of Europe, so long as these continue true 
to themselves and to their own best interests. 
— Berliner Literarische Zeitung. 





THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 


The Prose Writers of America. By R. W. 
GriswoLtp. Bentley. 


This volume presents a fair opportunity for 
estimating the degree of progress, and the exist- 
ing amount and value, of American literature. 
The New World would seem to have started 
with many advantages: the language, the expe- 
rience, the literature of England had been real- 
ized, as it were, for her benefit, — and were so 
much capital available as the basis of further 
enterprise. Little, however, for a long time 
was done with it. One great want seemed, like 
that of Hunger, to absorb all other consider- 
ations. The means of political and social life 
had to be secured before the rarer luxuries of 
mind and heart could be indulged; and accord- 
ingly, while the national intelligence was busy 
in erecting the requisite public institutions and 
carrying out a system of commercial speculation, 
it lacked both time and inclination for the en- 
couragement of philosophy and art. This slow 
progress becomes the more remarkable when 
compared with German development. German 
literature, like American, traded first on English 
authorship. The Teutonic poets in and about 
the period of Klopstock drew their inspiration 
confessedly from English sources. They had 
not, however, the advantage of themselves writing 
in the same language, — they had to conquer the 
differences of idiom and whatever else impeded 
the transfusing of the spirit of one tongue into 
another; yet, the German having once received 
the impulse, prepared to compete, as described 
by Klopstock in his well-known ode on ‘ The 
Two Muses, with the English mind, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing a rivalry — not, indeed, 
to be feared, yet commanding profound respect. 
We turn to America, and ask in vain for her 
Klopstocks and Kants, her Stolbergs, Schubarts, 
Biirgers, Vosses, Holtys, Gotters, Lessings, Her- 
ders, Wielands, Werners, Schillers, Goethes, — 
to say nothing of her Schellings and Hegels. 
We find in America worshippers and imitators 
of these writers, —and also of English bards 
and sages, such as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Carlyle; but not men who take the same un- 
equivocal standing as original thinkers and doers 
in the field of literary emulation. 











The obstacles to American literary progress 
have been many. Some are of a social and 
political character, —others of a merely mer- 
cantile description. The refusal of the Amer- 
ican government to protect the copyright of 
foreigners has, in particular, had an almost fatal 
reaction on the native author. While the 
American publisher can get English books from 
England for nothing, he will scarcely deem it 
worth his while to pay for those of home manu- 
facture. This ‘even-handed justice” operates 
still more to the injury of the trans-atlantic 
writer than might have been expected. Ameri- 
can bibliopoles refuse not only to purchase, but 
even to publish, his book. They combire against 
him to suppress his production — it being their 
evident interest to prevent competition with the 
fame of foreign authors. It behoves, therefore, 
the American littérateur to advocate to the full- 
est extent an equitable law of international copy- 
right; and we gladly recognize in the work be- 
fore us the presence of this argument wherever 
the subject admitted of its introduction. The 
American mind, as we have seen, is essentially 
of a dependent character, and refers to Europe 
for authoritative origin. The American writer 
has looked commonly to the English for his 
model and exemplar. “England,” says Mr. 
Griswold, “has continued to do the thinking of 
a large class” in the United States;—a class 
consisting, according to the same writer, “of 
men who have arrogated to themselves the title 
of critics” —“ our sham sort of men,” he adds, 
“in all departments.” Mr. Griswold himself is 
an evidence of the truth of his own charge :— 
his very “speech bewrayeth him” — the turn of 
expression italicized smacks of Teutonic-An- 
glican Carlyleism. Mr. Griswold desires some- 
thing truly American, and opines that American 
institutions, with the political conflicts involved, 
are favorable to literary production; and sees, 
indeed, nothing but the want of a proper law of 
copyright to impede the natural effect of their 
influence. He deserves great credit for his bold 
assertion of principle. But he has conceived an 
idea of national literature which would deprive 
us of its main characteristics, — having set forth 
its claims on the ground of its being national in 
spirit rather than subject. A national literature 
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should be both. It is, of course, not required 
that all American books should treat of Ameri- 
can subjects; but those which are specifically 
national will do so. A truly American writer 
will rather describe the Niagara than the Nile. 
An American Boccaccio would tell tales chiefly 
of his own people, — just as the Italian preferred 
his native Florentines for the subjects of the 
‘Decamerone, though occasionally permitting 
others for the sake of variety. It would have 
been, therefore, the safer course for Mr. Griswold 
to have insisted on the twofold nationality re- 
quired; and, after all, we believe that his one- 
sided concession is rather apparent than real — 
rather a measure of conciliation than the an- 
nouncement of a principle. Howbeit, we per- 
ceive plainly enough that he prefers the sub- 
jective side. He “goes in” for originality 
rather of thinking than of perceiving. Hence 
he praises the primitive theologists of America 
—such men as Newman, E liot, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, — and their successors, both 
dead and living. We are afraid, nevertheless, 
that such writers are of no nation, but of the 
common mother, the Church. It is from the 
poets, the romancers, the historians, and essay- 
ists of a country that the national literature 
proceeds; not from ecclesiastical dogmatists, — 
who, however honest, sincere, and original, more 
or less speak only in the various dialects of a 
common language. 

America is not without the former. The names 
of Prescott, Bancroft, Sparks, Cooper, and 
others, hold a fair rank among historians. She 
has biographers many; and orators not a few, 
whose printed speeches may be fairly admitted 
to compose part of the national literature. We 
might refer with pleasure to the learned and 
scientific intellects which in America have cast 
light on archeological, oriental, and classical re- 
searches, — or made discoveries in mathemati- 
eal and physiological investigation; but our 
task confines itself chiefly to those who describe 
the manners of a people, reveal the mysteries of 
its heart, and illustrate the relations of social life. 

Mr. Griswold’s volume — consisting, as_ it 
does, of seventy-two pieces of literary biogr: iphy y; 
with a considerable number of extracts given 
as illustrative of the peculiar talent and style of 
each author — represents, as it were, the corpus 
of American literature, “ its form and pressure.” 
Here is a fund of amusement and instruction, 
of which, for the benefit of our readers, we wil- 
lingly avail ourselves. 

It is natural, perhaps, that an American critic 
should overvalue the writings of Benjamin 
Franklin. Utilitarian as he is, we should be 
disposed to assign to him a high rank ; but when 
his biographer prefers his style to that of Addi- 
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son, the partiality is conspicuous. } Mr. Griswold’s 
censure of Jefferson is quite as strong as his 
praise of Franklin, — but clearly the result of 
philosophical prejudice. To Madison he is more 


just — to Dr. Dwight more generous — to Chief 


Justice Marshall more reverent —to Citizen 
Hamilton more compassionate — to Fisher Ames 
more patronizing — and to Quincy Adams more 
obsequious. With the name of Charles Brock- 
den Brown, we are introduced at length into a 
purely literary arena. This writer elected liter- 
ature for his profession. His career was mark- 
ed with the defects of the literary character —a 
want of apparent aim at the outset and imper- 
fect accomplishment at the end — an uncertain 
life and a premature death, leaving plans unex- 
ecuted and talents undeveloped. He was both 
a novelist and a critic; but crude and inelegant 
in both. Concerning Mr. Paulding, the author 
of ‘Westward Ho!’ it is desirable to add the 
following citation. 


“ Mr. Paulding’s writings are distinguished for 
a decided nationality. He has had no respect 
for authority unsupported by reason, but on all 
subjects has thought and judged for himself. 
He has defended our government and _institu- 
tions, and has embodied what is peculiar in our 
manners and opinions. There is hardly a char- 
acter in his works who would not in any country 
be instantly recognized as an American.’ 


Mr. Timothy Flint, the next whom we shall 
name, is remarkable as having commenced his 
literary existence at forty-five years of age. 
The character of his works is sufficiently indieat- 
ed in a single sentence: — To the end of his 
career “he was an invalid; but was compelled 
to write constantly and rapidly, and to print 
without revision.” Mr. Griswold has, however, 


neglected to notice, among the productions of 


this writer, a series of excellent papers which 
appeared in the Atheneum in the year 1835, on 
the Literature of America,— and to which we 
are happy here to re-direct public attention. 

To later writers it is that we must turn in vin- 
dication of American authorship. The name 
of loudest report in this connexion is not an au- 
thor of imagination — no novelist nor poet, but 
an essayist and a preacher — Dr. Channing. But 
he stands the centre of a literary group; and we 
extract a passage which represents him as such, 
for the sake of the relations to which we are 
thereby introduced. — 

“In 1780, Newport [in Rhode Isiand, the 
place of Dr. Channing’s birth] was the residence 
ot two of the most remarkable men who have 
ever lived in New England: the Reverend Doe- 
tor Hopkins, whose writings had so great an 
influence upon theological opinions in the last 
century, and the Reverend Doctor Stiles, fa- 
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mous for profound and various learning, and 
‘virtues proportioned to his intellectual acquisi- 
tions,’ who was afterwards President of Yale 
College. They were ministers of the two Con- 
gregational Churches in the town, and though 
in many respects very different from each other, 
and representatives of rival parties, they were 
both friends of the Attorney enon and often 
at his house. Doctor Channing states that when 
a child he regarded Doctor Stiles with more rev- 
erence than any other human being, and to the 
influence of that extraordinary man in the circle 
in which he was brought up, he attributes a part 
of the indignation which he felt toward a 
invasion of human rights. He was also muc 

attached to Doctor Hopkins, whom he used to 
see riding on horseback through the streets, ‘in 
a plaid gown fastened by a girdle round the 
waist, and with a study cap on his head,’ appear- 
ing like a man who had nothing to do with the 
world. In a sermon which he preached at New- 
port, when he was himself an old man, he pre- 
sented an interesting picture of those peculiar 
and venerable persons, around whom clung so 
many recollections of his early life. Washington 
Allston, who was but one year his senior, went 
to Newport in 1787, and contracted an intimacy 
with him which continued through youth, the 
strength of manhood, and old age. They roamed 
together through the picturesque scenery which 
still attracts annual crowds of strangers, and 
‘amid this glorious nature’ received impressions 
of the great and beautiful which had an influence 
in determining their modes of thought and habits 
of life. Richard H. Dana, a cousin of Channing, 


and afterwards a brother-in-law of Allston, in a 


few years wandered, an inspired boy, over the 
same fields, and on the focky coast listened to 
the roar and dashing of the waters of that ocean, 
which he was to describe with such effect in his 
noble poetry. Allston, Channing, and Dana 
were thus connected in childhood. In old age 
they often visited, from their neighbouring homes 
in Boston, these scenes of their earliest inspira- 
tion. ‘Cwo of them, in the order of their ages, 
have gone to the world in whose atmosphere 
they almost seemed to live while here among 
us.” 


We have a life of Allston in this volume, — 
in which justice is done to his merits as an 
artist. As an author he had but few claims. 
Some particulars of the American Titian cannot 
be unwelcome. 


“ Washington Allston was born in George- 
town, South Carolina, on the fifth of November, 
1779. His family is respectable, and several 
members of it had been distinguished in the 

ublic service. When he was seven years old 
he was removed to Newport, Rhode Island, 
where he continued at school until 1796, when 
he was transferred to Harvard College. At 
Newport he became acquainted with Malbone, 
whose beautiful miniatures were then beginning 
to attract attention, and was smitten with the 
love of Art, so that meeting him again in Boston, 





during his freshman year in college, he deter- 


mined to — his profession. Under the casual | 


direction of Malbone he devoted as much time 
to painting as he could borrow from his other 
pursuits, until he graduated, when he sold his 
eran estate for the purpose of studying in 
Zurope, and sailed for London. West was then 
president of the Royal Academy, and he re- 
ceived his young countryman very kindly. In 
a few aie he became an exhibitor, and sold 
one of his pictures. In 1804 he went to Paris, 
and Mag in the Louvre and Luxembourg ; 
and proceeded to Italy, where he remained four 
years, with Coleridge and our own Irving for 
companions, and Thorwaldsen for a fellow-stu- 
dent. At Rome, on account of his fine coloring, 
they called him the American Titian. In 1809 
Allston returned to Boston, where he remained 
nearly three years, marrying in this period a 
sister of Dr. Channing; and in 1811 he went 
again to England. One of his first works after 
his arrival was the great picture of the Dead 
Man Revived by Elijah’s Bones, which obtained 
a prize of two hundred guineas from the British 
Institution, and is now in the Pennsylvania 
Academy. While it was in progress a was 
seized with a dangerous illness, and retired from 
London to Clifton, a rural town, where on his 
recovery he painted portraits of Coleridge, 
Southey, and some others. When he went back 
to the city his wife died, suddenly, and ‘left me,’ 
he says in one of his letters, ‘nothing but my 
art; and this seemed to me as nothing.’ His 
intellect was for a while deranged, but the assi- 
duities of friends, and his own will triumphed, 
and when his mind had recovered its tone he 
painted The Mother and Child, now in the 
collection of “Mr. MacMutrie of Philadelphia ; 
Jacob’s Dream, which is owned by the Earl of 
Egremont; Uriel in the Sun, which was pur- 
chased by the Marquis of Stafford; and some 
other pictures. In 1818 he came back a second 
time to Boston, and he resided all the rest of his 
life near that city. He was married to a sister 
of Richard H. Dana, a man of kindred genius, 
and had many warm friends, some of whom 
could have left him nothing to desire of sympa- 
thy or appreciation. Among the pictures which 
he painted are Rosalie listening to Music, Ursu- 
lina, and The Spanish Maid, which he illustrated 
with beautiful and exquisitely finished poems ; 
and Miriam singing her Song of Triumph, Jer- 
emiah dictating to the Scribe his Prophecy of 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, Saul and the 
Witch of Endor, The Angel liberating Peter 
from Prison, and Lorenzo and Jessica. Tn 1814 
he had commenced a large piece, Belshazzar’s 
Feast, which it was thought would be his master- 
piece ; but though he continued to work upon it 
at times for nearly thirty years, it was never 
finished. * * I may say with confidence that 
it is the judgment of the best critics of this age 
that he left no equal, in his department of art, 
in the world.” 


Of Richard Henry Dana, the Elder, little is 
known — though he is both a novelist and a poet 
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of uncommon merit. 
‘Paul Felton’ are romances of considerable 
power, both descriptive and pathetic ; — the 
former is, moreover, a manly poem, full of 
thought and music. His novel of ‘ Tom Thorn- 
ton ’ is interesting, — and is written in a style of 
earnestness which holds truth paramount even 
to taste, and refuses to adorn vice with a veil of 
beauty. The system of piracy has been pecu- 
liarly injurious to Dana’s interests; and _ his 
writings in consequence remain uncollected. 


“Mr. Dana was of the glorious old federal 
party, of which Washington, Hamilton, Mar- 
shall, Jay, Ames, and so many other great men 
had been ornaments; and his first public produc- 
tion was a politico-literary oration, pronounced 
on the 4th of, July, 1814. From this time he 
wrote little, perhaps nothing, for the press, until 
1817, when he contributed his first article to the 
North American Review. It was a brilliant and 
justly severe criticism of the poetry of Moore. 
Not long after, he became a member of the North 
American Club, and when his relative, Edward 
T. Channing, now a Harvard professor, was 
made editor of the Review, he took some part 
in the management of it, according to an agree- 
ment between them, and continued to do so 
until Channing entered the college, in 1820, 
when his connection with the work entirely 
ceased. Among the articles which he wrote for 
it was one on Hazlitt’s Lecture on the British 
Poets, which excited much attention at the time. 
The Pope and Queen Anne school was then 
triumphant, and the dicta of Jeffrey were law. 
Dana praised Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
saw much to admire in Byron; he thought 
poetry was something more than a recreation ; 
that it was something superinduced upon the 
realities of life; he believed the ideal and the 
spiritual might be as real as the visible and the 
tangible ; thought there were truths beyond the 
understanding and the senses, and not to be 
reached by ratiocination ; and indeed broached 
many paradoxes not to be tolerated by the liter- 
ary men of Boston and Cambridge then, but 
whith now the same community has taken up 
and carried to an extent at that time unthought 
of. Soon after his withdrawal from the North 
American Club, Mr. Dana began ‘The Idle 
Man,’ of which the first volume appeared in 
1821. In the following year came out what was 
intended for the first number of the second 
volume, but receiving information from his pub- 
lisher that he was writing himself into debt, he 
stopped. In ‘The Idle Man’ was first printed 
‘Tom Thornton,’ his other stories, and several 
essays, with poems by Bryant, and a few pieces 
by a third hand. Allston wrote for it ‘ Monaldi,’ 
which would have formed part of the second 
volume had the work been continued. Bryant 
had also contributed to the North American 
Review while Dana was connected with it, 
(among other things ‘Thanatopsis,’ the finest 
poem ever produced by a youth of eighteen,) 
and in 1825, when he was editor of the New 
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His ‘Buccaneer’ and | York Review, Dana in turn became a writer for 


that miscellany, in which he published his first 
poem, ‘ The Dying Raven.’ Discouraged by the 
tailure of ‘The Idle Man,’ Dana did not make 
another attempt for himself until 1827, when he 
gave to the public a small volume entitled ‘ ‘The 
Buccaneer and other Poems,’ which was well 
received, the popular taste having in the five 
years which had elapsed since the publication of 
‘The Idle Man’ been considerably improved ; 
but as his publishers failed soon after it was 
printed, he was not made any richer by it. In 
1833 he published his Poems and Prose Writ- 
ings, including ‘The Buccaneer,’ and other 
pieces embraced in his previous volume, with 
some new poems, and ‘The Idle Man,’ except 
the few papers written for it by his friends. For 
this he received from his bookseller about 
enough to make up for the loss he had originally 
sustained by the last-mentioned volume. Here 
I must again refer to the atrocious system of 
robbery of foreign authors, which, like every 
other sort of crime, however imperceptibly, 
brings sure punishment to the criminals. The 
printer to whom the privilege of snatching the 
bread from the mouth of the European author 
was secured by act of Congress, was not going 
to pay copy money to an American. Had ‘ The 
Idle Man’ succeeded, as it would have done if 
not undersold, and thus Mr. Dana encouraged 
to go on, he would have been a voluminous 
writer, a benefactor, and a glory to the nation. 
As it is, indeed, what man that is a man does not 
feel that he has done more for the substantial 
advantage and honor of his country than the 
greatest of our heroes, so called, who have lived 
in this generation? Since 1833 Mr. Dana has 
published nothing except two or three articles in 
the Literary and Theological Review, and the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, and a few poems, which 
appeared in a magazine of which the writer of 
this was editor.” 


This is a sad account—the record of “a 
heavy blow and great discouragement” by which 
American genius has been visibly well nigh 
crushed, — scotched, if not slain. We may here 
mention that American literature has more than 
one Dana: Richard H. Dana, jun., the son of 
the poet, and author of the well-known work 
‘Two Years before the Mast,’—and a Nathan 
Dana, the founder of a legal professorship in 
Harvard College, and who is described by Mr. 
Grisweld “as one of the wisest and purest men 
who have lived” in his country. The celebrat- 
ed Judge Story was the first occupant of the 
chair. In the extract just given the name of 
Bryant occurs—a name too famous even in 
England as a poet to be passed over with a mere 
allusion. William Cullen Bryant has, however, 
long since exchanged poetry for politics — and 
prefers the columns of the Evening Post, which 
he edits, to the pages of the North American 
Review, to which he was once an eminent con- 
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tributor.” Mr. Griswold sums up his merits as 
a prose writer in the following passage, to which 
we specially give insertion on account of its 
assertion of Mr. Bryant’s nationality. — 


“Mr. Bryant is the leading journalist of his 
party, which is honored in having so illustrious 
a person among its champions. * * So much is 
now said of nationality in literature, and by a 
certain sort of critics it is so constantly and with 
such offensive arrogance denied that there is 
any thing national in the productions of the 
American mind, that I cannot forbear an allusion 
to this quality in Mr. Bryant’s writings. It may 
be truly said that, whatever is in them of intrin- 
sic truth, the views of Mr. Bryant on every sub- 
ject respecting which the intelligent in all coun- 
tries do not agree, are essentially American, both 
of and nurtured by our institutions, experience, 
and condition, and held only by ourselves and 
by those who look to us for instruction and ex- 
ample.” 


We must now become more miscellaneous in 
our references than we have hitherto been. 
Rather taking our matter at random than attempt- 
ing selection, we come to the name of Richard 
Henry Wilde, and some record of his labors on 
the subject of Italian literature. Mr. Griswold 
thus speaks of that writer’s ‘ Conjectures and 
Researches concerning the Love, Madness, and 
Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso.’— 


“ Mr. Wilde collected his materials with a pa- 
tient industry only surpassed by the clear and 
luminous manner in which he lays the whole 
evidence before the reader, and by the ingenuity 
with which he makes his deductions. The whole 
investigation indeed is conducted with the care 
and skill of a practised lawyer. The title of 
the work is perfectly descriptive of its contents ; 
for starting with no theory, assuming nothing, 
nor seeking toestablish any preconceived opin- 
ion, Mr. Wilde has been content to bring to- 
gether all the facts bearing on the points at issue, 
to indicate very ably all the deductions that 
may be made from them, and there to leave the 
reader, fairly in possession of the case, to judge 
for himself, and form his own opinion. This 
plan is original and proves the writer’s honesty 
and candor, but most persons would have been 
better satisfied if he had indicated clearly what 
he wished to prove, and gone on step by step, to 
prove it. By a close comparison of Tasso’s 
writings, especially his sonnets and canzone, and 
a searching cross-examination of their hidden 
meanings, he convinces us that Tasso was really 
in love with Leonora of Este, and that she was 
the person to whom he addressed his amatory 
poems; that this princess granted to him all that 
virtue should have denied, and that he wrote pri- 
vate pieces of poetry proclaiming the fact, which 
were stolen by a traitorous friend; that fearing 
his amour had been revealed to the duke Alphon- 
so, he fled to Sorrento, but his passion for the 
princess overcoming his fears, returned to Fer- 
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rara, where the duke, having been made ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances, instead of 
putting the parties to death and thus blazoning 
the dishonor of his house, attempted to throw 
discredit upon the whole affair by compelling 
Tasso to feign madness and lead a dissolute life ; 
that the poet for a time complied with these 
conditions, but at length escaped to Turin, 
whence, urged by his extreme passion, he re- 
turned, with permission, professing himself cured 
of his malady, and. was ultimately, upon his 
bursting out into some public paroxysm of rage 
at the treatment he had received from the court, 
thrown into prison and there detained seven 
weary years. This is a very meagre outline of 
what seems to be perfectly established in Mr. 
Wilde’s masterly examination of Tasso’s myste- 
rious history. The work contains numerous ad- 
mirable translations from the Italian, and the 
style of it throughout is chaste and classical.” 


The poet Dante likewise received a large 
share of his attention. — 


“Embarrassed with the contradictions in ac- 
ecunts of Dante, he obtained from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany permission to examine the se- 
cret archives of Florence, for the period in which 
he lived, and with indefatigable ardor devoted 
himself to this difficult labor many months, in 
which he succeeded in discovering many inter- 
esting facts, obscurely known, or altogether for- 
gotten, even by the people of Italy. Having 
learned incidentally one day, in conversation 
with an artist, that an authentic portrait of this 
great poet, from the pencil of Giotto, probably 
still existed in the Bargello, (anciently both the 
prison and the palace of the republic,) on a wall, 
which by some strange neglect or inadvertence 
had been covered with whitewash, he set on foot 
a project for its discovery and restoration, 
which, after several months, was crowned with 
complete success. This discovery of a veritable 
vortrait of Dante, in the prime of his days, says 
Vashington Irving, ‘ produced throughout Italy 
some such sensation as in England would follow 
the sudden discovery of a perfectly well authen- 
ticated likeness of Shakspeare, with a difference 
in intensity, proportioned to the superior sensi- 
tiveness of the Italians.’ It is understood that 
Mr. Wilde has since finished his life of Dante, 
but it has not yet been offered to the public. 
His printed writings on subjects connected with 
Italian literature, besides the work on Tasso, are 
an elaborate notice of Petrarch, in the form of a 
review of Campbell’s worthless biography of that 
poet, and a Letter to Mr. Paulding on Count 
Alberto’s pretended Mss. of Tasso. His miscel- 
lanies, in several magazines, mostly written dur- 
ing moments of relaxation while he was a mem 
ber of Congress, or engaged in the business of 
his profession, are elegant and scholarly, and 
make us regret that his whole attention has not 
been given to letters.” 


The works of James Fenimore Cooper, the 
American Scott, as he is called, are so well 
known in this country that the slightest allusion 
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to them will be sufficiently understood. Some 
account, however, of the sources from which he 
derived his materials for maritime description 
cannot fail of being welcome. In 1805, Mr. 
Cooper entered the navy, being then fresh from 
College ; and he was six years afloat, — when 
he retired from the sea-service to indulge in 
matrimony and authorship. The American pe- 
riodicals, it seems, regarded Mr. Cooper's earliest 
works, such as ‘ Precaution’ and ‘The Spy, 
with coldness: —the latter, notwithstanding, 
quickly became popular. For ‘ The Pilot’ and 
‘The Last of the Mohicans’ Mr. Griswold 
claims the praise of originality and nationality. 
He asks, — 


“Where can the model of the ‘ The Pilot’ be 
found? I know of nothing which could have 
suggested it but the following fact, which was 
related to me in a conversation with Mr. Cooper. 
‘ The Pirate’ had been published a short time 
before. Talking with the late Charles Wilkes, 
of New York,—a man of taste and judgment 
—our author heard extolled the universal 
knowledge of Scott, and the sea portions of ‘ The 
Pirate’ cited as a proof. He laughed at the 
idea, as most seamen would, and the discussion 
ended by his promising to write a sea story which 
could be read by landsmen, while seamen should 
feel its truth. ‘The Pilot’ was the fruit of that 
conversation. It is one of the most remarkable 
novels of the time, and everywhere obtained in- 
stant and high applause.” 


We are prepared in a work of this kind to 
find such a writer as Mr. Cooper overrated, — 
and even praised for qualities which we should 
rather be disposed to censure. Thus, the ex- 
treme Americanism of his conduct and opinions 
during his residence in Europe meets here with 
an unflinching advocate. A less exclusive spirit, 
we think, would not only have been more amia- 
ble but have exhibited a larger intellectual range. 
As a novelist Mr. Cooper’s failures are nearly as 
many as his successes: — but it may be worth 
recording that his later works have derived extra 
importance in the eyes of his countrymen from 
their social and political tone. 

The biographies before us, though numerous, 
are deficient in adventure. Their brevity pre- 
cludes the accumulation of incident; and thus 
they have less interest than might have been 
expected. They are sketches, not portraits. 
There are, however, some events in the life of 
John Neal which are remarkable. This writer 
was of Quaker parentage, but of a most warlike 
disposition. “ His mother, though she put him 
in drab, could by no means instil into him the 
peaceable notions of which that color is the sign, 
— as appeared when he disturbed the silence of 
a meeting in which there had been no moving 
of a better spirit, by knocking down a young 
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broadbrim who had insulted him.” This spirit 
of insubordination seems to have grown up with 
him; to have been manifested at home, at school, 
and in the shop. Neal was for about six years 
what is called an accountant or salesman in Port- 
land and Portsmouth (U. 8.); and afterwards, 
at the age of twenty-three, established a whole- 
sale store in Baltimore, — where he failed. Be- 
ing without money, be looked out for a profes- 
sion. At first he thought of the law ; but found 
there was in it something to learn. So he chose 
literature, —in which he thought there was 
nothing. — 


“ He would turn author! he had scarcely any 
education, was ignorant even of the first princi- 
ples of English grammar, and had never written 
a line for the press except his advertisements ; 
but nevertheless he determined to be a scholar 
and a critic, and do what no other person was 
then able to do in this country, gain a living by 
literature.” 


Unpromising as might seem this commence- 
ment, Neal was successful. A review on By- 
ron introduced him to the ‘ Portico’ as a regu- 
lar contributor; and within a month or two we 
find him regularly editing ‘ The Baltimore Tele- 
graph.’ 


“In 1817 he published his first book,‘ Keep 
Cool, a Novel written in Hot Weather,’ which 
he himself has described characteristically as ‘ a 
foolish fiery thing, with a good deal of nature 
and originality, and much more nonsense and 
flummery in it.” About the same time he pre- 
pared an Index to Niles’s Weekly Register, 
which made over two hundred and fifty very 
closely printed imperial octavo pages, and is 
spoken of by Mr. Niles as‘ probaby the most la- 
borious work of the kind that ever appeared in 
any country.’ In 1818 he published ‘ The Battle 
of Niagara, Goldau, the Maniac Harper, and 
Other Poems, by Jehu O’Cataract,’ and ‘ Otho, 
a Tragedy,’ and in the following year he assist- 
ed Dr. Watkins in writing the History of the 
American Revolution, which is commonly ascrib- 
ed to Paul Allen. He had succeeded in support- 
ing himself very handsomely by his literary la- 
bors, and was now admitted to the bar, and 
with flattering prospects entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession.” 


The name of Jehu O’Cataract, above adopted, 
was given to Neal by the members of a club to 
which he belonged; and is said to be character- 
istic of his “impetuous and scornful tempera- 
ment.” 

The brief history which we have sketched in- 
dicates a remarkable determination of character 
and promptitude of action. Such a man was 
likely to hit hard, if at all he reached the mark 
he aimed at. His novel of ‘ Randolph,’ published 


in 1823, comes in excellent illustration. Hur- 
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riedly composed, in somewhere about a month, 
these two volumes made an immense sensation. 
They contained notices, — 


“of the most prominent statesmen, orators, au- 
thors, artists, and other public characters of the 
time, who were criticized in it with unhesitating 
freedom, in a style peculiarly his own, and often 
with great keenness and discrimination. <A 
sketch of William Pinkney, in which that emi- 
nent laywer had full justice done to his abilities 
and acquisitions, gave offence to his son, Edward 
Coate Pinkney, ten a midshipman in the navy, 
and afterwards distinguished as a very graceful 
and elegant poet. Young Pinkney was a sort 
of sentimental Quixote, so sudden in quarrel 
as to be avoided as much as possible by his 
peace-loving acquaintances, but was so skilful in 
finding causes of feud, that the most careful of 
them would not at any time have been surprised 
by his challenge. Mr. Neal denied that he 
could be held accountable for the contents of an 
anonymous and unacknowledged publication, and 
as he had been for several months writing against 
the custom of duelling, would probably, for the 
sake of consistency, have refused under any cir- 
cumstances to fight. On receiving his answer, 
Pinkney posted him as a ‘craven,’ and for a 
week afterwards walked two hours every day 
before his office, that he might have ample op- 
portunities of taking satisfaction on his person. 
But our author, whose courage, or rashness even, 
appears not to have been doubted, was preparing 
a different revenge, and soon printed the corre- 
spondence, gave a fac-simile of the ‘ posting,’ and 
turned the whole affair into ridicule, in a post- 
script to his next new novel. This was ‘ Errata, 
or the Works of Will Adams,’ completing eight 
stout volumes in a single year, in addition to his 
essays in the periodicals, and his labors in the 
courts, which are said to have been quite sufli- 
cient to have kept on the rack the mind of a com- 
mon lawyer.” 


Neal was not a man to stick at trifles. His 
resolutions were sudden but sure. Two novels 
of his, ‘ Logan’ and ‘ Seventy-Six,’ having been 
reprinted in London, he determined at once on 
visiting England; satisfied that, happen what 
would, if people gave any thing for books here 
they would not be able to starve him, since he 
could live upon air and write faster than any 
man that ever yet lived.” 


‘Mr. Neal arrived in Liverpool in January, 
1824. He soon became a contributor to various 
periodicals, for which he wrote, chiefly under 
the guise of an Englishman, numerous articles to 
correct erroneous opinions which prevailed in 
regard to the social and political condition of the 
United States. He made his first appearance in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, in Sketches of the Five 
American Presidents and the Five Candidates 
for the Presidency, which was followed by nu- 
merous other papers in the various gazettes, 
magazines, and reviews, and by a novel in three 
volumes, entitled Brother Jonathan. Jeremy 
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Bentham heard of him through some of his disci- 
ples, who had met him at a club, and invited him 
to dinner. The philosopher was pleased with 
his original character, and soon after, at his re- 

uest, Mr. Neal removed to his house, in Queen’s 
Basess, which was his home until the conclusion 
of his residence in London. ‘ There,’ he says in 
his biography prefixed to the translation of the 
Principles of Legislation from the French of 
Dumont, ‘I had a glorious library at my elbow, 
a fine large comfortable study, warmed by a 
steam-engine, exercise under ground, society, 
and retirement, all within my reach. In fact, 
there I spent the happiest, and I believe the 
most useful days that I passed at that period of 
my life.’ He left London early in 1827 for 
Paris, and after travelling a short time in France, 
returned to the United States.” 

We shall pursue the life of this remarkable 
person no further. His literary merits may be 
readily conceived. Abundance of impulse and 
fancy, with little care or judgment, distinguish 
him both as verseman and as proseman. If any 
author, however, were likely to exhibit national 
characteristics we should expect them from such 
a man as Neal. Credit is, accordingly, given 
him for their possession. He is still living. — 
“Mr. Neal continues to reside in Portland. 
IIis youth was passed in tumult and adventure ; 
and he waits the approach of age in independ- 
ence and ease,—a model in his relations as a 
man and as a citizen.” 

What we have quoted from the volume before 
us sufficiently indicates its character. We may 
add a few sentences in conclusion. In Mr. 
Prescott, the historian of Mexico and Peru, and 
Mr. Bancroft, that of the United States, the 
New World has two worthy sons, by whom her 
literature is promoted in rank. Of her lighter 
writers, in addition to those already mentioned, 
Kennedy, Bird, and Ware are names of which 
the New World is confessedly proud — but not 
with equal justice. The second is a dramatist as 
well as a novelist—a rara avis in American 
authorship, and therefore much prized. We 
believe that this gentleman’s tragedies though 
acted have not been printed. They are ‘The 
Gladiator,’ ‘ Oraloosa, and ‘ The Broker of Bo- 
gota.’ The first was some years ago performed 
in England, on the occasion of Mr. Forrest’s en- 
gagement at Drury Lane; when it was far from 
being successful —or deserving success. We 
had an opportunity at the time of reading the 
MS.; and recollect well that though apparently 
written in blank verse, the author was no crafts- 
man in that form of composition. Neither was 
he a poet, only “ wanting the accomplishment of 
verse.” The fine sense was as much absent as 
the correct rhythm. The piece, in fact, had no 
merit but as a melo-drama, — and that of a poor 
description. 
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The Prose Writers of America.—Self-made~ Men. 


We may catalogue, too, to complete our view 
over this collection, the names of Osborne, Irv- | 
ing, Longfellow, Hall, Thomas, Mathews, Haw- 
thorne, Willis, W. P. Simms, and Poe, in addi- | 
tion to Bryant and Dana — not to pretermit the | 
ladies, Mrs. Child, Mrs. Elizabeth Okes Smith, | 
and Mrs. Kirkland. The following piece of | 
literary history and criticism may be worth re- 
cording in this place — though the facts are not 
new to some of our readers. — 


“ Mr. Paulding and Mr. Irving commenced so 
nearly together that it is difficult to say which 
had precedence in point of time. The marriage 
of Paulding’s sister to an elder brother of Irving | 
led to the acquaintance of the youthful wits, both | 
of whom had already written some trifles for the 
gazettes, and it was soon after proposed in a gay 
conversation that they should establish a period- 
ical, in which to lash and amuse the town. When 
the next met, each had prepared an introductory 
paper, and as both had some points too good to 

e sacrificed, they were blended into one, Pau'- 
ding’s serving as the basis. ‘They adopted the | 
title of Salmagundi, and soon after published a 
small edition of their first number, little thinkin 
of the extraordinary success which awaited it. 
Upon the completion of two volumes a disagree- 
ment with their publisher suddenly caused a 
suspension of the work, and the sequel to it was 
written several years afterward while Irving was 
abroad, exclusively by Paulding. Salmagundi | 
entitles its authors to a very high rank among 
the comic writers. In this miscellany, The Mir- 
ror for Travellers, John Bull and Brother Jona- | 
than, and his other writings, Mr. Paulding has 
given almost every sort of facetious and satirical 
composition. He deals more largely than Irving 
in the whimsical and the burlesque, and he is 
wanting in the exquisite refinement which lends 
such a charm to Geoffrey Crayon’s humor. The 
follies of men are often confirmed, rather than 
cured by undisguised attacks. Mr. Cooper by 
honest and sensible commentaries upon a class in 
our American society, gathered the scattered 
vulgar into a mob. Paulding, who took greater 
liberties, was perhaps a more efficient reformer, 
without startling them by an exhibition of their 
deformities, or attracting their vexed rage to 
himself. The motley crowds at our watering | 





places, the ridiculous extravagance and ostenta- | 
tion of the suddenly made rich, the ascendancy 
of pocket over brain in the affairs of love, and 
all the fopperies and frolic in our mimic worlds, 
are described by him in a most diverting man- 
ner; while the more serious sins of society are 
treated with appropriate severity. Besides his 
occasional coarseness, however, Mr. Paulding has 
the fault, in common with some others, of label- 
ling his characters, gay, sedate, or cynical, as the 
case may be, in descriptive names, as if doubtful 
of their possessing sufficient individuality to be 
otherwise distinguished. Ifa hero cannot make 
himself known in his action and conversation he 
is not worth bringing upon the boards.” 





America has many writers of humor and bur- 
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lesque ; and they are as a class, our readers well 
know, exceedingly quaint and peculiar. In 
England we have to translate, as it were, in or- 
der to relish them. Such is the case both with 
Sands and Neal: — but Clarke and Sanderson 
may be favorably quoted as exceptions. So nu- 
merous, however, are the comic and satirical 
writers that an account of them within reasona- 
ble limits is impossible. — The essayists of Amer- 
ica are chiefly philosophical; the best and most 
influential being of the transcendental school — 
the next best their immediate opponents. A 
class of writers has been created by the national 
practice of delivering addresses on festival occa- 
sions and before societies, in the United States, 
by scholars, jurists, and statesmen. These men 


contribute ar important and significant body of 


literature ; and among them the names of Frank- 
lin, Channing, Everett, and Emerson are distin- 
guished. The critics are, of course, a numerous 
class: —and the reader will find a sufficient 
account of them in Mr. Griswold’s volume. 
— Atheneum. 
a 


SeLr-MADE Men.—“If you are to be an 
exception,” said Mr. Crabbe to his young friend, 


“you will be the first in all my observation and 


experience. You may take the whole population 
of Maryland, and select from it the fifty men 


_who are most distinguished for talents, or any 


description of public usefulness, and, I will an- 
swer for it, they are all, every one of them, men 
who began the world without a dollar. Look 
into the public councils of the nation, and who 
are they that take the lead there? They are 
men who made their own fortunes — self-made 
men, who began with nothing. The rule is uni- 
versal. It pervades our courts, State and Fed- 
eral, from the highest to the lowest. It is true 
of all the profession. It is so now; it has been 
so at any time since I have known the public 
men of this State or the nation; and it will be 
so while our present institutions continue. You 


_must throw a man upon his own resources to 


bring him out. The struggle which is to result 
in eminence is too arduous, and must be con- 
tinued too long, to be encountered and main- 
tained voluntarily, or unless as a matter of life 
and death. He who has fortune to fall back 
upon will soon slacken from his efforts, and 
finally retire from the competition. With me it 
is a question whether it is desirable that a parent 
should be able to leave his son any property at 
all. You will have a large fortune, and I am 
sorry for it, as it will be the spoiling of a good 
lawyer. These are my deliberate sentiments, 
and I shall be rejoiced to find, in your instance, 
I shall have been mistaken.” 



































COUNT HENCKEL VON DONNERSMARCK’S REMINISCENCES.* 


The reminiscences of Count Henckel von 
Donnersmarck, of whom we propose to give our 
readers some slight account, have no pretensions 
whatever to literary merit, but they are not the 
less amusing or instructive for this defect. They 
were written after the author had passed his 
fiftieth year, and were the solace of his leisure 
hours. Besides giving a curious picture of the 
life of a straight-forward, honest soldier of the 
old school, these memoirs afford us glimpses of 
manners now long extinct. Count Henckel’s 
military career began just previous to the time 
when the ragged and undisciplined bands of rev- 
olutionary France astonished Europe by the ra- 
pidity of their early victories, and demolished in 
Prussia the prestige which till then attached to 
the school of discipline founded by Frederick 
the Great. While perusing the sketches of 
manners scattered about Count Henckel’s book, 
we distinctly trace some of the causes why the 
vast unwieldy fabric of the Germanic empire 
crumbled away at the first rude shock it re- 
ceived. “ Even before the blow struck us from 
France,” says an eminent German critic, “ how 
miserably ill-managed, how corrupt, was every 
thing in Germany! Some few individual princes 
and statesmen — and such are never wanting — 
worked out beneficial reforms within the limits 
of their own narrow circles, but produced no 
effect over the empire at large. The nation 
was too much divided and overlaid by obsolete 
forms ; it possessed, moreover, no organ of im- 
provement within itself: literature had as yet 
made no progress.” Germany did not so much 
yield to the force of arms as to a sort of necessi- 
ty; its fall was owing more to its own want of 
union, and to the absence of any leading princi- 
ples of action, than to any external pressure : — 
it was rotten at the core;—and it was only 
after much long-suffering, after terrible reverses, 
and after the misfortunes had reached their ut- 
most limits, that Germany summoned all her 
sons into the field, and succeeded in throwing 
off the iron yoke of the conqueror. The vete- 
ran whose life we will now proceed to sketch, has 
known Prussia in all its stages: he has seen it at 
its worst period, and has lived to see it rise to 
its present high position in Europe from the 
depths of despair in which it was plunged. 

Wilhelm Ludwig Victor, Count Henckel von 
Donnersmarck, was born at Potsdam, in the 

* Erinnerungen aus Meinem Leben ( Reminiscences 


of My Life), by W. L. V. Count Henckel von Don- 
nersmarck. Zerbst. 1546. 





year 1775. His father had served with distinc- 
tion in the Prussian campaign against the Turks 
in 1769, as well as in the Seven Years’ War, of 
both which campaigns he has left journals of 
considerable value. Our author’s grandfather, 
during the course of a very long life, had man- 
aged to dissipate the whole of a large fortune, 
and left his son so poor, that Frederick IT., with a 
view to benefit a promising young soldier with- 
out entailing any expense on the state, gave him 
a letter of recommendation to a rich merchant 
of Halberstadt, of the name of Wackershagen, 
who was ordered by the king forthwith to be- 
stow his daughter upon the young penniless 
soldier. This was accordingly done; Wackers- 
hagen was made an honorary privy councillor, 
duly provided with the proper number of ances- 
tors, and ennobled. It appears that, in after 
life, Count Henckel, who, like all Silesian no- 
bles of that day, was extremely proud of his six- 
teen quarterings, did not much relish any allusion 
to this match. In course of time, his first wife 
died, after giving birth to two daughters, to whom 
all the mother’s fortune immediately went. 
Count Henckel was again so poor, that his sec- 
ond wife, a woman of old family, the mother of 
our author, had to pay the expenses of their 
marriage. To come, however, to our author. 

In his fourteenth year, after being received 
into the order of the Knights of St. John, to 
which only the scions of nobility were admis- 
sible, young Henckel was ordered to join Count 
Platen’s dragoon regiment, stationed at Inster- 
burg, in Lithuania. In those days, the fact of 
a man’s entering a cavalry regiment was con- 
clusive evidence that he had no zeal for the mil- 
itary service, and that he knowingly gave up all 
hopes of preferment in his profession: all the 


higher posts were invariably bestowed upon in- 
fantry officers. 


“*My father,’ says Count Henckel, ‘who 
held this opinion, said to me, when he placed 
the brevet in my hands, ‘ Your life, my son, 
will be a very simple one. On arriving at In- 
sterburg, the first thing you will probably do, 
will be to fall desperately in love with some 
apothecary’s daughter, and it will be fortunate 
i at the end of a few months, you are not 
forced to marry her; you will remain a lieuten- 
ant all your life, and if you are in luck, you ma 


in time possibly become postmaster in some small 
village.’ ” 


Such was the career which his father antici- 
pated for him, and part of his father’s prophee 
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Count Henckel Von Donnersmarck. 


was soon fulfilled. The young dragoon did fall 
desperately in love with an apothecary’s pretty 
daughter ; and one day, while he was skimming 
down the room, dancing an Anglaise with his 
love, in a state of perfect felicity, his delight was 
suddenly chilled by hearing the voice of his fa- 
ther whispering into his ear, “ The first part of 
my prophecy, you see, has already come to 
pass.” 

The following is the lively picture which our 
author gives of the ordinary garrison life of a 
young Prussian officer in those days; and when 
we compare it with the life of a dragoon officer 
of the present time in Germany, the two are so 
utterly dissimilar, that we feel almost tempted to 
treat the account as a fiction : — 


“éThe whole of the morning was passed,’ 
says Count Henckel, ‘in some sort of duty, and 
we began our work at six during the summer 
months. Parade was at ten, and the guards 
were supposed to be relieved at eleven; but, as 
the discussions on parade were endless, it fre- 
quently happened that the men were kept stand- 
ing another hour or two underarms. We dined 
with the colonel of the squadron, but the ensign 
and the junker were compelled to rise from ta- 
ble and quit the room when the roast meat made 
its appearance : it was only when an oflicer had 
attained the rank of lieutenant that he was per- 
mitted to partake of this dish. Frequently, 
when the colonel had friends to dine with him, 
the other officers of the mess were forced to con- 
tent themselves wilh some ordinary fare, and 
with inferior wine, while before the colonel’s 
guests were placed all manner of made dishes, 
and bottles of choice wine. After dinner, the 
younger officers occupied themselves with break- 
ing in colts, or in paying visits. The evenings 
were chiefly passed with the officer on guard: 
the supper consisted of bread and butter, cheese 
or cold meat, and beer; every one was in high 
spirits, and many songs were sung. Politics 
were never thought of: such a thing as a news- 
paper seldom or never seen. No one ever ven- 
tured to criticise any order which might happen 
to be delivered: the bare idea of such a pro- 
ceeding seemed impossible : it was sufficient that 
an order was given, to ensure its immediate ful- 
filment. Subordination was rigorously enforced 
to its fullest extent. It was reckoned an ex- 
ceedingly high honor, and was accordingly a 
matter of very rare occurrence, when the first 
lieutenant made any advances of friendship to 
the second lieutenant. The junker was treated 
much like a corporal; and it was a piece of un- 
usual civility when any one thought of inviting 
him to join the others at watch. None of the 
officers ever dreamt of touching their caps to 
him: the utmost they did was to give him a nod 
of recognition. . . . Every one, of course, 
had their hair well curled and powdered; we 
had four large curls on each side of our heads, 
two and two, one above the other. In order to 
make the curls stick fast, the hair was combed, 
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and then plastered with pomatum, which had 
been heated until it became liquid. Powder 
was immediately applied, and the effect pro- 
duced was to make the hair look like frosted su- 
car. In addition to these curls, we all wore 
Jong pigtails, thickly impregnated with powder ; 
the pigtail frequently reached to the waist, and 
the end was ornamented with a cockade. I re- 
member, at Bartenstein, seeing a Captain von 
Schallenfels, who was in my father’s regiment, 
whose pigtail actually swept the ground, and he 
was consequently obliged, during parade, to 
stow away this ornament in his pocket. He re- 

uired from seventy to eighty yards of ribbon to 
tie up his pigtuil.” 


These young officers all had a vehement desire 
for war — they did not seem to care with whom: 
the only subject which inspired them with any 
anxiety was the inspector, who made his rounds 
at fixed seasons of the year: his advent was 
much dreaded. Any young officer who came 
back from Konigsberg, where the Court then 
resided, was looked upon as a travelled man. 
One would have imagined that, in a dull place 
like Insterburg, Platen’s dragoons would have 
availed themselves of their neighbourhood to 
Tilsit, to cultivate the acquaintance of the of- 
ficers of another dragoon regiment stationed 
there ; but the two regiments could not endure 
each other: Count Henckel’s brother-oflicers 
were notorious for their esprit de corps. 

This sort of life continued till the 27th Janu- 
ary, 1793,—for Platen’s dragoons were not 
engaged in the campaign of 1792, against 
France, —- when our author heard that his father 
was seriously ill at Konigsberg, of which fortress 
he was then governor. He was relieved from 
guard, and started, riding post, to Konigsberg ; 
and the young officer arrived in time to close his 
father’s eyes, early on the 30th January, 1793: 
with him he seems to have lost his best friend 
and adviser. 


“On the 29th,” says Count Henckel, “my 
father wished to speak with me alone. I sat 
upon his bed, and shall never forget the words 
he uttered,—‘We must part, Wilhelm! it 
grieves me sorely that I have been able to do 
nothing better for you, as you must be dull 
enough at Insterburg. But, above all things, 
hold honor dear, and never forget that you are 
a Count Henckel! You will have a hard time 
of it, for you are well aware that I have nothing 
to leave you; moreover, you have committed a 
great fault in clinging so much to me, and in 
neglecting your mother, who will make you feel 
it hereafter. Take my keys, and put all the 
money you find in the bureau into your pocket ; 
make no ceremony about it, for this is the last 
present that I shall ever be able to give you, and 
somebody must bury me, at all events. And 
now, God _ biess you, and may all things prosper 
with you !’” 
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18 Count Henckel Von Donnersmarck. 


Count Henckel attended his father’s funeral : 
he saw his body lowered into its last resting- 
place, in the grave-yard of the Lutheran church, 
at Kénigsberg, and could scarcely bear his grief. 
His mother had informed him, on the first 
opportunity, of what he was to expect from her. 
“Once for all,” said she, “you will have ten 
reichsthalers (about thirty shillings) a month ; 
and I warn you never to expect me to pay one 
stiver more for you, under any circumstances 
whatever.” 

With these words ringing in his ear, the young 
officer mournfully returned to his quarters in 
Insterburg. His mother received a pension from 
the king, an annuity as an officer’s widow from 
the government, and she was, moreover, invited 
by Prince Henry of Prussia to take up her 
abode at Rheinsberg; his sister was appointed 
maid of honor to the Princess; his brother sent 
to Neufthatel, to be educated at the Prince’s 
charge ; and Count Henckel was the only one 
who seemed forgotten and passed over in the 
midst of this ebullition of royal generosity to 
the family of an old servant; but it is doubtless 
to the spirit of independence thus engendered 
that much of Count Henckel’s subsequent suc- 
cess in life may fairly be attributed. 

In his nineteenth year, Count Henckel did 
what many other young officers have done at 
that period of their existence — he fell violently 
in love with a red-haired ugly widow, some eight 
or ten years older than himself. His love, of 
course, was returned, and, in a state of violent 
excitement, the lover wrote to obtain his moth- 
er’s consent to his marriage. She sent a vague 
letter in answer to her son, but in the meantime 
procured an order from head quarters for his 
immediate exchange into another regiment, in a 
distant garrison town. ‘The shock was terrible : 
the lover parted, after swearing eternal con- 
stancy, booked his place in the diligence, and 
left Goldapp, the scene of his amour, in a frame 
of mind bordering upon distraction. But as the 
distance increased, he seems gradually to have 
recovered his spirits; — at nineteen, what may 
not be done ?—and we find him at Danzig 
punishing a rascally innkeeper with as much 
zest as if there were no such things as lone 
widows in the world. The postilion had warned 
the company of the notorious avarice of the 
innkeeper at Danzig, where they stopped to 
dine. It was this man’s invariable practice to 
cause the postilion to blow his horn, and summon 
the travellers back t@ their seats, just as the meat 
was placed on the table. Count Henckel good- 
humoredly advised his fellow-travellers to do as 
he did—to prepay their dinner when the soup 
appeared. On the sound of the expected post- 
horn, which duly accompanied the entrance of 





the joint, Count Henckel seized the meat — 
a delicious leg of mutton—with which he 
marched off in triumph, spite of the indignant 
protestations of mine host. 

Count Henckel reached Berlin during Carni- 
val time, and all recollection of the widow van- 
ished. He was at length forced to quit Berlin, 
and to proceed to Kyritz, where his new regi- 
ment was stationed. 


“My new chief,” says our author, “was a 
man above six feet high, who had been dismissed 
the service by Frederick the Second, and re- 
stored to his rank by Frederick William the 
Second. He was dressed in a blue dressing- 
gown; he wore slippers on his feet, as he suf- 
fered from the gout, and received me with his 
usual introductory compliment, ‘ Mord, Schwer- 
enoth, Donnerweter, mon ami! (blood, thunder, 
and wounds!) where the devil have you been 
hiding all this time ? I hear you are given to 
philandering, but we will soon bring you to your 
senses.’ ” 


After this introduction, Henckel was asked to 
dine with the general and his mistress. 

A short list of some of the officers — and we 
conclude that this was a fair specimen of Prus- 
sian regiments — will give our readers some idea 
of the wretched state of the Prussian army in 
the year 1795 :— 


“ First, there was General Marwitz, who was 
above seventy, and a martyr to the gout, to 
whom, therefore, all military duties were a pain 
and grief; he suffered from certain internal 
maladies, and was, moreover, a coarse, illiterate 
man. Next came the two colonels: Von Wras, 
who had the gout in both arms, and Von Quit- 
zow, who had an incessant diarrhea. Major 
Briiseman was a bon vivant, whose fat paunch 
ran perpetual risk of bursting, whenever his 
horse accidentally broke into a trot. Rittmaster 
von Heidebrandt played, it is true, admirably 
on the violin, but for military service he was too 
fat, and suffered likewise terribly from diarrhea. 
It was an understood thing, that whenever the 
troop was on its way to parade, three or four of 
the officers, on reaching the gate of the town, 
returned to their quarters on sick leave: in the 
end, matters were regularly so arranged as to 
meet this contingency. The regiment was ill 
mounted, and we may conceive the terror in- 
spired by the advent of the inspector. A guard 
was despatched to examine and report upon his 
appearance.” 


While at Kyritz, Count Henckel was intro- 
duced in a strange manner to the court of the 
eccentric Prince Henry of Prussia, at Rhein- 
berg. Henckel’s sister, the maid of honor to 
Princess Henry of Prussia, had fallen in love 
with a Captain von Pogwisch at Konigsberg ; 
and Henckel was called upon, at a moment’s 
notice, to marry his own sister : — 


“ Pogwisch was then in Prussia, and had fixed 












































Count Henckel Von Donnersmarck. 


a day for his arrival at Rheinberg, the prince’s 
chateau, where the marriage was to be cele- 
brated. Prince Henry, too glad of any excuse 
for a ball, and determined to celebrate the mar- 
riage on a magnificent scale, set apart three 
whole d: ays for this purpose. Suddenly my sister 
received a letter from Pogwisch, announcing 
that he could not reach Rheinberg till some days 
after the appointed time. Prince Henry, seri- 
ously vexed at seeing that the solemnities, for 
which every thing was ready, were thus delayed, 
sent an orderly express to tell me to be at 
Rheinberg, with my uniform, by a certain day. 
I arrived at the appointed time, and was desired 
to marry my sister par procuration. It was in 
vain that I suggested that this was only done by 
great folks. I was told, ‘that was the prince’s 
concern, not mine.’ 

« At about five o'clock in the afternoon, every 
one was assembled in full dress, in one of the 
saloons. <A table was set out, behind which 
officiated the prince’s chaplain. After deliver- 
ing an impressive oration on our respective 
duties as man and wife, the chaplain addressed 
to me the usual question, and I answered ‘ Yea,’ 
in the proper place, and the betrothal was com- 
pleted, after which the prince came up and 
wished us joy. We then went to a concert, 
where my bride was forced to sit on the right, 
and I on the left of the prince, while an aria 
was sung in our praise by the best singers of the 
place. We afterwards went to supper, whence 
we adjourned to the bridal-chamber, where the 
ceremony of throwing the stocking was duly 
performed. ‘The next day we had a grand 
breakfast, and a still grander dinner, and in the 
evening an opera and a supper. All this time, 
I was compelled to do the honors as bridegroom. 
The third day a great ball was given: these balls 
were curious enough; for as the number of peo- 
ple in the castle was extremely limited, all the 
maids of the house, the families of the actors, the 
musicians and burghers in the village, were sum- 
moned to attend. In the middle of the ball I 
was called out,—my brother-in-law, the real 
husband, had arrived, fumous on discovering 
that all these ceremonies had taken place in his 
absence. The prince, however, would take no 
notice whatever of him, and he had to sleep that 
night at the inn. ‘The next morning he was duly 
married to my sister, but there was no grand 
breakfast; no ceremony of any kind was ob- 
served; the prince, to show his contempt for 
poor Pogwisch, wore his peruke still en papulotes. 
‘Thus ended this ridiculous scene.’ 


While upon the subject of Prince Henry, we 
may here give a slight sketch of the sort of life 
he led; and, from the nature of his amusements, 
no one could guess that he 
the Great Frederick, or the general of whom the 
king said, that he was the only one who had 
never committed a blunder during the whole 
war. Prince Henry, however, did not speak in 
equally high terms of his brother Frederick the 
Great. He once said to Count Henckel himself, 





was the brother of 
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“ Believe me, my brother Frederick docs not 
possess true courage. To give you an example: 
at the battle of Rossbach, he rode aw ay from the 
field. I was wounded, and was conv eyed by a 
peasant to Weissenfels, to have my wounds 
dressed. There I met the king, and congratu- 
lated him upon his victory, of which he knew 
nothing.” 


To return, however, to the life led by the 


prince and his small court at Kheinberg. — 


“From the year 1780, when the prince had 
been to Paris, he was quite Frenchified. He 
affected not to be able to speak German, and 
French was always spoken at his table. His 
dress was that worn at the French court: in 
summer, a silk or satin coat, an embroidered 
waistcoat, silk breeches and stockings, and shoes 
with enormous buckles. Two huge watch-chains 
hung out of his fob in front; he wore large bril- 
liants on his fingers; he carried a large gold- 
headed cane, attached to which was a huge silk 
tassel; a small three-cornered hat looped up with 
an agraffe of steel on common days — of' bril- 
liants on gala occasions. In his hand he always 
had a gold snuff-box, while a sort of opera-glass 
stuck out of his pocket. He wore a powdered 
wig with curls, and a small pigtail ; or some- 
times, in the morning, he preferred a Cadogan, 
in imitation of his own hair: of course, he wore 
large jabots and ruffles. In the morning he was 
seldom visible, except when he occasionally went 
out en neghgé to pay a visit. This negligé con- 
sisted ina light gray greatcoat, the pe cruke was 


en papillotes, : and nearly extinguished by a huge 
round hat. 


“This was the manner of his life : — during 
the morning he wrote letters; he then had 


some one to read aloud to him, while he daubed 
some china paper for screens ; he then went out 
for a while, always alone, and was well pleased 
if no notic e was taken of him; one of the 
prince’s passions was seeing dead bodies ; but, as 
he could not endure the sight of them if they 
were ghastly, care was taken to have them 
painted red enough to suit his taste. He then 
called in at the actresses’ lodgings, or attended 
the rehearsals, where he trained the actors him- 


self, correcting their gestures and modes of 
expression. Of course, the theatre was French, 


and he chose the repertoire for the whole year 
himself, making marginal notes in the copies of 
the plays, for inst: ance, — ‘as a surprise to myself 
on my birth- day,’ —or, ‘in commemoration of 
the battle of Freiberg’ (which he w on). At 
about two o'clock the company met in the 
drawing-room, and when all had taken their 
places, the prince walked in, dressed as I have 
described him. Dinner was announced: the 
ladies entered the dining-room first, followed by 
the prince and the gentlemen. A servant 
relieved him of his hat and sword. The prince 
sat at one corner of the table, and selected those 
who were to have the honor of' sitting near him. 
All the servants were then sent out of the room, 
and if any guest wanted any thing, he knocked 
the glass with his knife. ‘The dinner consisted 
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of two courses and a dessert; the prince ate 
much, but drank sparingly. The conversation 
was always interesting, and turned chiefly on 
the events of the day, or on history. What the 
prince liked best, was for some one to turn the 
conversation on the subject of the Seven Years’ 
War: when this happened, the dinner generally 
lasted long enough to tire out most of the guests. 
When the prince warmed with his subject, he 
— to speak German, and much was said 
well worth hearing. His court was an asylum 
for many of the emigrants: at this time the 
Count de Boufflers, the Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre, Count la Roche Aymont, and many 
others, were staying with him. 

The prince ate with his fingers, in a way that 
was unpleasant to spectators. Immediately after 
dinner, coffee was handed round, when the 
=e bowed to the company and left the room. 

f there was any play in the evening, the com- 
pany assembled again at six o'clock; if there 
was none, they met in the saloon at half-past six, 
when tea was handed round, and some new 
book was read aloud At the play, he and 
the company sat in the pit, and two large fires 
burnt one on each side. Between the acts tea 
was carried round, and the prince went about 
complimenting those actresses who had given 
him satisfaction. He occasionally found fault with 
them pretty loudly, calling those who had acted 
ill, —*‘ asses, swine, &c.’ The prince always 
kept the birth-day of his brother Ferdinand, 
who came on these occasions with his whole 
family to Rheinberg. He took the greatest 
care of son cher frere Ferdinand, who was inva- 
riably well wrapped 3° by his wife in several 
warm coats, in spite of his entreaties to the con- 
trary ; the consequence was that Prince Ferdi- 
nand generally went fast asleep in the middle of 
the play. This occasioned several very laugha- 
ble incidents. Once, the scene represented a 
landscape, with a large tree in the middle of the 
stage: this was to be changed into the inside of 
a room, but, when the scene shifted, no power 
could move the tree from its station. Pmince 
Ferdinand, suddenly awakened by the noise and 
scuffle of feet, thought it necessary to pay some 
compliment to his brother, and after examining 
the scene through his opera-glass, said to Prince 
Henry, who was ready to sink into the earth at 
this failure: ‘ Mon frére, cela fait wn tres bel 
effet, —cet arbre dans cette chambre.” 


In 1797-8 King Frederick William the 
Second died, and was succeeded by Frederick 
William the Third. When news of this event 
reached head-quarters, the troops were called to 
arms, and the colonel of the regiment made the 
following remarkable speech: —‘“ His majesty 
Frederick William the Second has been gra- 
ciously pleased to die. We have therefore to 
swear allegiance to a new king; what his name 
will be, whether Frederick William, or Freder- 
ick, we can’t exactly tell; but that does not sig- 
Herr Gerichtschreiber read aloud the 
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The new monarch dismissed some of these 
drunken, gouty old officers, as he gradually 
learnt from bitter experience that they were no 
match for Napoleon’s soldiers; but enough of 
them still remained to account for the successive 
defeats, year by year, of the Prussian armies, — 
defeats through which we have neither inclina- 
tion nor space to follow them. These years were 
the saddest in Prussian history. In the year 
1806, after the battle of Jena, Prussia had sunk 
to the lowest depth of disgrace and misery: 
strong places like Magdeburg, Stettin, Custrin, 
and Prenzlau, surrendered, almost without strik- 
ing a blow, to the first insignificant squadron of 
French horse that galloped up to their gates. 
The demoralization of the army was universal; 
meanwhile, Napoleon advanced with gigantic 
strides into Westphalia, Pomerania, Silesia, and 
Poland, and ended by dictating his own terms 
at Tilsit. Of many of these disgraceful scenes, 
Count Henckel himself was an eye-witness. 
Even after the dreadful defeat of Jena, he gives 
some ludicrous examples of the stupid and/invet- 
erate attachment of the old officers to trifling 
forms ;-— for example, the indignation of Gener- 
al von Riichel against mustachios, and a certain 
fashion of leather straps round their hats, which 
the young officers had adopted on service. 
“ Are those dogs’ collars, then, allowed here ?” 
was the first question he asked at a review. 
When it was over, he took the arm of Prince 
William, the king’s brother, and led him a few 
steps aside, bawling, however, so that all could 
hear, “ But, your royal highness, have the kind- 
ness to set a good example; what is to come of 
all this, otherwise ?” Prince William wore mus- 
tachios. 


“ Our king,” says Count Henckel, “ lived in a 
small house at Tilsit, up to which several steps 
led. Early in July, Napoleon expressed a wish 
to see the Queen of Prussia, who was then staying 
in Memel. In the position we then were, it was 
impossible to avoid gratifying Napoleon’s wish ; 
indeed, some people hoped that by this means 
we should obtain more advantageous terms. The 

ueen, therefore, arrived in Tilsit on the 6th of 
July. She was one of the first women of her 
day ; strikingly handsome, full of dignity, inde- 
scribably fascinating, and thoroughly Prussian in 
all her thoughts and ways. It is absurd, how- 
ever, as so many have maintained, to say that 
she exercised any great influence on affairs of 
state. ‘The king, who loved her above all other 
things, was not the man to allow himself’ to be 
guided by any one, still less by a woman. It is 
her greatest glory that Napoleon attempted to 
lower her in men’s eyes by every possible means, 
thus proving that he feared her. * * Well-in- 
formed, Queen Louisa loved literature, and en- 
deavoured by reading to increase her store of 
knowledge. During the first years of her mar- 
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ried life, it was impossible to see any two more 
beautiful or captivating women than she and her 
sister, Princess Louis of Prussia, — different as 
they were in their appearance. The queen was 
tall, and finely formed, with a commanding air ; 
Princess Louis was small, with an oval face, and 
a spirited, lively manner. These two exalted 
personages lodked especially captivating in a 
ball-room, were great dancers, and made the 
hearts of all those who had the honor to dance 
with them leap for joy. * * ad ° 

“The queen entered Tilsit accompanied by 
her ladies. After the interval of an hour or so, 
Napoleon came up to her house, mounted on a 
long-tailed gray y oe and followed by a large 
retinue. Generals held his stirrup as he dis- 
mounted; the king and the princes came to 
meet him at the bottom of the steps; Napoleon 
carried in his hand a small riding whip; he 
bowed right and left, and went straight up to 
the queen. The king followed with the princes, 
marshals, and generals. The conversation lasted 
about a quarter of an hour; Napoleon left the 
house, turned round when he had gone down a 
few steps, made a few complimentary speeches, 
and galloped away. The great folks dined that 
day with the Emperor of Russia, who went down 
to the carriage-door to meet the queen. After 
dinner she returned to Memel.” 


And thus ended this remarkable meeting. 
Napoleon stayed in Tilsit just long enough to 
sign the treaty which almost annihilated the 
political existence of Prussia; and all parties, 
Russians, French, and Prussians, quitted the 
town. 

It would be tedious to follow Count Henckel 
through all his marchings and countermarchings, 
in various parts of Prussia, when the army was 
reduced to its peace establishment; but, as a 
specimen of manners and customs, which have 
fortunately gone out of fashion, we will mention 
what Count Henckel saw in the country house 
of Duke Albert Frederic of Prussia, at Neuhau- 
sen. This was a gigantic bed, consisting of three 
floors or stories, if we may use the phrase. The 
duke and his wife slept in the middle, or what 
might be termed the first floor; the mistress of 
the robes lay under them, and above, or in the 
attics, were distributed the ladies of the bed- 
chamber. Such a practice prevails, or at any 
rate did prevail lately, in Russia; and we have 
heard of a German lady, newly married to a 
Russian nobleman, discovering under her bed 
her husband’s valet, lying fast asleep, and snor- 
ing most audibly. On this proceeding being 
objected to, and the husband called in to eject 
his man, the former demanded, with a tone 
which seemed to doubt of the reasonableness of 
the objection: “And pray what am I to do, 
supposing in the middle of the night I want a 
glass of water ?” 


s In 1810 Count Henckel was sent with Field- 





marshal Count Kalkreuth to congratulate the 
Emperor Napoleon on his marriage with Maria 
Louisa, and seems to have passed his time at 
Paris most agreeably in seeing sights, and eating 
excellent dinners. 


“One day,” says Henckel, “we dined with 
Cambaceres, where M. d’ Egreville, to whom the 
Almanac des Gourmands is dedicated, always 
acted as master of the ceremonies. At dessert, 
several plates containing six or eight radishes 
were placed on the table. I inquired of D’ 
Egreville what they were, and he answered, 
‘ Des ravéts de Teltow.’ I asked him, for fun, 
where Teltow was, and D’ Egreville, with an 
expression of compassionate pity for my igno- 
rance, and desirous to hide it from the rest of 
the company, putting up his hand to his mouth, 
whispered into my ear—‘ Teltow is in Amer- 
ica.’” 

For the information of those who have not 
been in Prussia, it is necessary to observe that 
Teltow is close to Berlin, and produces a pecu- 
liar sort of radish. Another day Fouché gave a 
great dinner, and it so happened that bad news 
had been received from Spain. Count Henckel 
must needs ask Fouché whether fresh intelli- 
gence had not arrived from Spain. “ Pour vous, 
monsteur, il n’existe point d Espagne,” was 
Fouché’s insolent reply. Dinners, however, 
were not the only occupation of Count Henckel: 
he was so constant a visitor at the Collection des 
Monuments aux petits Augustins, made by M. 
Lenoir, that at last one of the men in livery 
whose place it was to show and explain the 
various curiosities, oppressed with the number 
of visitors, came up to Henckel, saying: “ Sir, 
you have been here so often that you know the 
things as well as we do: will you, therefore, 
have the goodness to show this company round 
the room?” At the Musée Napoleon, which 
then contained nearly every thing remarkable 
in the known world, Henckel had the good luck 
to be near a staid Dutchman and his wife, who 
were standing prosily before the iron bars pro- 
tecting the Venus of Medici and the Torso from 
the vulgar. “ What is that?” said the wife, 
pointing to the Torso. The husband, holding 





his stick under his nose with the air of a con- | 


noisseur, looked for a long time, and replied, 
“ Det is ok antiquitédten ;”—these are antiqui- 
ties too,” — a most satisfactory answer. 

While Count Henckel was at Paris, a great 
review of some 18,000 men occurred in the 
Place des Tuileries, and we will extract a most 
characteristic anecdote of Napoleon, — 


“The emperor stood close to the great en- 
trance, while the troops marched by, and at a 
given signal from the officer, each troop shouted, 
‘Vive ( Empereur!’ The square, from being 
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paved with large flag-stones, is extremely slip- 
pery. The emperor called up an adjutant, 
whose horse, in the act of being suddenly reined 
in, slipped up all fours, almost at the emperor’s 
side. Napoleon, without deigning to cast a 
glance at the fallen man, called out, ‘ Un au- 
trey’” 


Although Count Henckel had already been 
presented to the Emperor at Compitgne, he 
thought it necessary to attend one of Napoleon’s 
dipiomatic levées at Paris, and we will give his 
account of the scene : — 


“We all assembled in a small room on the 
ground floor, where we were most closely packed. 
I could not help thinking all the time of a pau- 
= wedding, as bread and liqueurs were 

anded about here as at Compiegne. Then 
came the master of the ceremonies, with his 
wand of office in his hand, and asked for the 
Prince of Hessen Homburg, who had brought a 
letter of congratulation on the emperor’s mar- 
riage: he was then in the Austrian service, and 
afterwards, as reigning prince, married George 
the Fourth’s sister. * * We were then told 
to go up stairs. —‘ Vous étes invités & monter.’ 
One portion only of the door was opened, and 
we were admitted into a small room, in the mid- 
dle of which, exactly opposite to the door, stood 
the emperor in his usual green uniform, in shoes 
and buckles, and with his little cocked hat un- 
der his arm: the great officers of state, the 
princes, and adjutants, were behind him. A 
death-like silence prevailed: on entering, every 
one made a low bow, and took up a position be- 
hind the ambassador of his country. Meanwhile 
the emperor stood stock still, with the exception 
of occasionally taking a pinch of snuff. The 
closing the door was the sign that all those to be 
presented had entered the room. The silence 
was such that you might have heard a pin drop. 
Napoleon first turned round and spoke, not to 


the Austrian ambassador, Count Metternich (the 


present arch-chancellor), but to the Landamman 
d’ Affry, a tall and excellent old man, in a suit 
of red satin. He then turned suddenly round, 
as if to receive the Prince of Hessen Homburg : 
he would not listen to what he had to say, but, 
in passing the prince, snatched the letter of con- 

ratulation out of his hand, without so much as 
ooking at him, crumpled the letter before he 
squeezed it into his pocket, and then proceeded to 
the other ministers. Napoleon spoke a few words 
only to the ministers of the great powers, and to 
a few foreigners who happened to be present. 
He then returned to his former position in the 
middle of the room, made a slight bow, where- 
upon the door was again half opened, and we 
retreated one after the other, with our face to the 
emperor. After this, we were led to pay our 
respects to the Empress Maria Louisa. But this 
was almost a journey, as, to get to her reception 
rooms, we had to go up some flights of stairs lead- 
ing almost under the roof, and down again on 
the other side, then through several rooms, till 
we at last reached the presence chamber. The 
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Spanish ambassador, the Duke of San Fernando, 
a small, weak old man, was incessantly exclaim- 
ing, ‘J’étouffe! J’étouffe!’ When we were 
presented, the master of the ceremonies gave 
our names to the mistress of the robes, who re- 
peated them to the empress. She said some- 
thing to every one. If she could not be called 
beautiful, still she was exquisitely fair, and had 
a full and pretty figure. 

“ The presentations never ceased that day, for 
we were then presented to the emperor's sisters ; 
but it was already so dark that we could see noth- 
ing. We likewise made our bow to the Queen 
of Spain, an old, insignificant personage. In 
one corner of the room stood the throne, which 
looked as if it were intended to serve a very dif- 


ferent purpose.” 


Count Henckel’s account agrees with all 
others, in describing Napoleon’s attempts at 
aping the forms and ceremonies of older courts 
as not only ill done, but ludicrous. He seems 
to have been singularly ill at ease in these 
drawing-room exhibitions, and never to have 
been able to say any thing to those who were 
presented to him but “ i fait chaud,” or to have 
made some equally trite observation. 

A great festival at Neuilly, which then belong- 
ed to Pauline Borghese, followed this review. 
Plays were acted: among others, one in which 
the famous scene of Princess von Hatzfeldt, 
throwing herself at Napoleon’s feet to beg her 
husband’s life, was represented with great ap- 
plause. 


“Then followed a promenade in a garden 
fill with statues, brilliantly illuminated. On the 
approach of the emperor and Maria Louisa, the 
statues suddenly became endued with life, one 
after the other, and formed a ghostly corps de 
ballet, dancing before the emperor and gradual- 
ly disappearing. Besides this, there were groups 
of artisans at their several handicrafts, dispers- 
ed about in various directions. The emperor 
passed by very quickly, as the dew was very 
heavy, and all the ladies were in ball costumes : 
it was a curious sight to see them all holding up 
their gowns for fear of the mud. 

“ After this there were fireworks, and Madame 
Saqui, dressed as Hymen, ascended by a rope 
to the temple of Hymen. Then the regular ball 
commenced: there were two rooms, in one of 
which the imperial couple and great folks danced, 
while in the other were the rest of the company : 
each lady had a bouquet in her hand. The em- 
peror danced a country dance with the empress, 
a ballet-master calling out the figures. He 
danced like an ill-put together mannikin, with 
his head hanging on one side, and his arms shak- 
ing to and fro at every movement. 

I was standing by the door of the room in 
which the rest of the company were dancing, 
when suddenly I saw the emperor close by me. 
I turned round, and he said, ‘ Vous ne dansez 

as, monsieur ?’ —‘ Je ne suis pas accoutumd & 
a danse Francaise, sire, said I. Scarcely had I 
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said this, when the emperor spat close to me. 
I confess honestly, that this put me so much on 
my mettle, that I might have committed some 
piece of folly, had not the Mecklenburg minis- 
ter, who saw the whole occurrence, seized me 
by the shoulders, and asked me to leave the 
ball-room and go home. The carriage was the 
only place where one could give free utterance 
to one’s thoughts, and I used the privilege. 
Alas! in those times, a Prussian officer cut but 
a sorry figure in Paris. We were watched day 
and night ; our bureaus, although we kept the 
keys in our pockets, were not safe.” 

After four months spent in this manner at 
Paris, occasionally relieved by more agreeable 
parties, such as those of Madame de Genlis, 
whose society was ill-looked upon, as hostile to 
Napoleon, Count Henckel quitted the French 
capital a few days only before the terrible catas- 
trophe at Prince Schwarzenberg’s ball, of which 
Varnhagen von Ense has given so vivid a de- 
scription in his memoirs. 

In the year 1812, when Napoleon made his 
gigantic preparations for the Russian campaign, 
the weakness of Prussia forced that country in- 
to an alliance with France. Count Henckel 
claims for his brother-in-law, General Knese- 
beck, the merit of having suggested to the King 
of Prussia to save his country by a simulated 
alliance with France, and of baving inspired the 
Emperor Alexander with the plan of campaign 
so successfully followed in Russia. Indeed, 
such was Knesebeck’s activity during the Rus- 
sian campaign, that Napoleon asked San Mar- 
san, his minister at Berlin, to tell him the name 
of the Prussian general who had foretold the 
fate which awaited him; and, on learning it, 
added, significantly, “ Il ne faut pas le perdre 
de vue.” All the king’s adjutants made the 
Russian campaign by rotation. When it came 
to Henckel’s turn, he was solicited to carry 
with him a certain number of orders, as rewards 
to the officers, besides a sum of ten thousand 
thalers to be distributed among the generals. 
It is a remarkable proof of the wretchedly poor 
condition of the State at that time, that this tri- 
fling sum of ten thousand thalers, or 15001, 
could not be raised in Berlin. Count Henckel 
went to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
referred him to the Privy Councillor Stiige- 
mann, who again sent him to the Privy Coun- 
cillor Rother: no one had a farthing, and it 
ended by Count Henckel raising the money as 
he best could at Konigsberg. During the Rus- 
sian campaign, Count Henckel sent daily to the 
king accurate details of all that was going on, 
and kept a minute journal, which is well worthy 
of perusal, as giving a most trustworthy account 
of the convention entered into by the Prus- 
sian general, Von Yorck, and the Russian gen- 
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eral, Diebitsch, and of all the other occurrences 
of a period which was the turning point of the 
Prussian monarchy. 

Our limits, however, preclude us from follow- 
ing Count Henckel in the narrative of the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814. Suffice it to say, that 
he was present at the battles of Mockern, Gross 
Gorschen, Bautzen, and Leipsic ; he afterwards 
commanded a division of the Prussian army in 
the campaign which, after various encounters at 
Montmirail, Laon, and other places, brought 
the Allies before Paris. And now, in the even- 
ing of his life, at seventy-four years of age, the 
veteran devotes to the cultivation of his proper- 
ty in Dessau the same skill and energy which 
he gave in his youth to military matters ; enjoy- 
ing, after a life passed without reproach, the 
love, honor, and respect, of his fellow-country- 
men. — Fraser’s Magazine. 


--—@—- 


A Worp to Youne Men. — How often are 
we pained to see young men, after the business 
of the day is finished, lounging about fashionable 
places of resort; when the hours they nightly 
devote to the pursuit of pleasure, as it is wrongly 
styled, might be so usefully occupied in the cul- 
tivation of their minds. A young man has each 
night at least four hours, before retiring to his 
rest, which he might occupy in reading and 
writing. Now say, he goes into business at the 
age of twenty, and remains unmarried for five 
years — he will then have for mental application, 
during this time, 7,300 hours. What stores of 
knowledge might he acquire in this period! How 
much useful information might he obtain! Even 
after he marries, his family duties will not detain 
him from an opportunity of instructing himself 
in literature or science. — Lou. Lit. Reg. 


—e— 


Wirer.— There is no combination of letters 
in the English language which excites more 
pleasing and interesting associations in the mind 
of man than the word wife. There is magic in 
this little word. It presents to the mind’s eye a 
cheerful companion, a disinterested adviser, a 
nurse in sickness, a comforter in misfortune, and 
a faithful and ever affectionate friend. It con- 
jures up the image of a lovely and confiding 
woman, who cheerfully undertakes to contribute 
to your happiness—to partake with you the 
cup, whether of weal or woe, which destiny may 
offer. This word wife is synonymous with the 
greatest earthly blessing ; and we pity the unfor- 
tunate wight, who is condemned, by fate’s severe 
decree, to trudge along through life’s dull pil- 
grimage without one. 
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MRS. SHELLEY. 


BY GEORGE 


Much as we hear of Schools of Authors, there 
has, properly speaking, been but one in British 
Literature — at least, within this century. There 
was never, for example, any such thing as a Lake 
school. A school supposes certain conditions and 
circumstances which are not to be found among 
the poets referred to. It supposes, first of all, a 
common master. Now, the Lake Poets had no 
common master, either among themselves or 
others. They owned allegiance neither to Shak- 
speare, nor Milton, nor Wordsworth. Each stood 
near, but each stood alone, like the stars com- 
posing one of the constellations. A school, again, 
implies a common creed. But we have no evi- 
dence, external or internal, that, though the 
poetical diction of the Lakers bore a certain 
resemblance, their poetical creed was iden- 
tical. Indeed, we are yet to learn that Southey 
had, of any depth or definitude, a poetical creed 
at all. A school, again, supposes a similar mode 
of training. But how different the erratic edu- 
cation of Coleridge, from the slow, solemn, silent 
degrees by which, without noise of hammer or 
edge-tool, arose, like the ancient temple, the 
majestic structure of Wordsworth’s mind! <A 
school, besides, implies such strong and striking 
resemblances as shall serve to overpower the 
specific -differences between the writers who 
compose it. But we are mistaken if the dis- 
similarities between Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey be not as great as the points in which 
they agree. Take, for example, the one quality 
of speculative intellect. That, in the mind of 
Coleridge, was restless, discontented, and daring 
—in Wordsworth, still, collected, brooding per- 
petually over narrow but profound depths —in 
Southey, almost totally quiescent. The term 
Lake School, in short, applied at first in deri- 
sion, has been retained, principally because it is 
convenient — nay, suggests a pleasing image, 
and gives both the public and the critics 
“ glimpses, that do make them less forlorn,” of 
the blue peaks of Helvellyn and Skiddaw, and 
of the blue waters of Derwent and Winder- 
mere. 

The Cockney school was, if possible, a mis- 
nomer more absurd — striving, as it did, in vain 
to include, within one term, three spirits so essen- 
tially distinct as Hazlitt, Keats, and Leigh Hunt 
— the first a stern metaphysician, who had fallen 
into a hopeless passion for poetry; the second, 
the purest specimen of the ideal—a ball of 
beautiful foam, “cut off from the water,” and 
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not adopted by the air; the third, a fine tricksy 
medium between the poet and the wit, half a 
sylph and half an Ariel, now hovering round a 
lady’s curl, and now stirring the fiery tresses of 
the Sun—a fairy fluctuating link, connecting 
Pope with Shelley. We need not be at pains to 
cut out into little stars the Blackwood constella- 
tion, or dwell on the differences between a Wil- 
son, a Lockhart, and a James Hogg. 

One school, however, there has appeared 
within the last fifty years, answering to all the 
characteristics we have enumerated, namely, the 
Godwin school, who, by a common master — the 
old man eloquent himself — a common philosoph- 
ical as well as poetical belief, common training, 
that of warfare with society, and many specific 
resemblances in manner and style, are proclaimed 
to be one. This cluster includes the names of 
William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecroft, Brock- 
den Brown of America, Shelley, and Mrs. Shel- 
ley. 

Old Godwin scarcely got justice in this Maga- 
zine from Mr. De Quincey. Slow, cumbrous, 
elephantine as he was, there was always a fine 
spirit animating his most lumpish movements. 
He was never contemptible— often common- 
place, indeed, but often great. There was much 
in him of the German cast of mind — the same 
painful and plodding diligence, added to high 
imaginative qualities. His great merit at the 
time — and his great error, as it proved after- 
wards—lay in wedding a partial philosophic 
system with the universal truth of fiction. Hence 
the element which made the public drunk with 
his merits at first rendered them oblivious after- 
wards. So dangerous it is to connect fiction 
(the finer alias of truth) with any dogma or 
mythus less perishable than the theogony of 
Homer, or the Catholicism of Cervantes. After 
all, what was the theory of Godwin, but the 
masque of Christianity? Cloaking the leading 
principle of our religion, its disinterested benevo- 
lence, under a copy of the features of Helvetius 
and Volney, he went a mumming with it in the 
train of the philosophers of the Revolution. But 
when he approached the domain of actual life 
and of the human affections, the ugly disguise 
dropped, and his fictions we hesitate not to char- 
acterize as among the noblest illustrations of the 
Sermon on the Mount. But to the public they 
seemed the reiterations of exploded and danger- 
ous errors—such a load of prejudiceyand pre- 
possession had been suspended to their author's 
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skirts. And now, the excitement of danger and 
disgust having passed away from his theories, 
interest in the works which propounded them 
has also subsided. ‘ Caleb Williams,’ once char- 
acterized by Hannah More as a cunning and 
popular preparation of the poison which the 
Political Justice had contained in a cruder form, 
and thereby branded as dangerous, is now for- 
gotten, we suspect, by all but a very select class 
of circulating library readers. ‘St. Leon,’ 
‘Fleetwood, ‘Mandeville, and ‘ Clondesley, 
with all their varied merits, never attracted 
attention, except through the reflex interest and 
terror excited by their author’s former works. 
Thus political excitement has been at once a 
raising and a ruining influence to the writings 
of a great English author — ruining, we mean, 
at present — for the shade of neglect has yet to 
be created which can permanently conceal their 
sterling and imperishable worth. After the ma- 
jority of the writings of Dickens have perished 
— after one half of Bulwer’s, and one fourth of 
Scott’s novels have been forgotten — shall many 
reflective spirits be found following the fugitive 
steps of Caleb Williams, or standing by the grave 
of Marguerite de Damville, or sympathizing with 
the gloom of Mandeville, or of Bethlem Gabor, 
as they do well to be angry even unto death. If 
sincerity, simplicity, depth of thought, purity of 
sentiment, and power of genius can secure im- 
mortality to any productions, it is to the fictions 
of Godwin. 

Mary Wollstonecroft — since we saw her coun- 
tenance prefixed to her husband’s Memoir—a 
face so sweet, so spiritual, so far withdrawn from 
earthly thoughts, steeped in an enthusiasm so 
genuine —we have ceased to wonder at the 
passionate attachment of Southey, Fuseli, and 
Godwin to the gifted being who bore it. It is 
the most feminine countenance we ever saw in 
picture. The ‘Rights of Women’ seem in it 
melted down into one deliquium of love. Fuseli 
once, when asked if he believed in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, replied in language rather too 
rough to be quoted verbatim, “I don’t know if 
you have a soul, but I am sure that J have.” 
We are certain that he believed in the existence 
of at least one other immortal spirit — that of the 
owner of the still, serene, and wrapt countenance 
on which he hopelessly doted. It is curious that 
on the first meeting of Godwin and his future 
wife, they “inter-despised ” — they recoiled from 
each other, like two enemies suddenly meeting 
on the street, and it required much after-inter- 
course to reconcile them, and ultimately to cre- 
ate that passion which led to their union. 

Mary Wollstonecroft shone most in conver- 
sation. From this to composition she seemed to 
descend as from a throne. Coleridge describes 
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her meeting and extinguishing some of Godwin’s 
objections to her arguments with a light, easy, 
playful air. Her fan was a very falchion in de- 
bate. Her works—‘History of the French 
Revolution,” ‘Wanderer of Norway,’ ‘ Rights 
of Women,’ &c.— have all perished. Her own 
career was chequered and unhappy — her end 
was premature —she died in childbed of Mrs. 
Shelley (like the sun going down to reveal the 
evening star) ; but her name shall live as that of 
a deep, majestical, and high-souled woman — the 
Madame Roland of England — and who could, as 
well as she, have paused on her way to the scaf- 
fold, and wished for a pen to “ record the strange 
thoughts that were arising in her mind.” Peace 
to her ashes! How consoling to think that those 
who in life were restless and unhappy, sleep the 
sleep of death as soundly as others — nay, seem 
to sleep more soundly — to be hushed by a softer 
lullaby, and surrounded by a profounder peace, 
than the ordinary tenants of the grave. Yes, 
sweeter, deeper, and longer is the repose of the 
truant child, after his day of wandering is over, 
and the night of: his rest is come. 

Another “ Wanderer o’er Eternity” was 
Brockden Brown, the Godwin of America. 
And worse for him, he was a wanderer, not 
from, but among men. For Cain of old, it was 
a relief to go forth from his species into the 
virgin empty earth. The builders of the Tower 
of Babel must have rejoiced as they saw the 
summit of their abortive building sinking down 
in the level plain; they fled from it as a stony 
silent satire on their baffled ambition, and as a 
memorial of the confusion of their speech — it 
scourged them forth into the wilderness, where 
they found peace and oblivion. A self-exiled 
Byron or Landor is rather to be envied; for 
though “how can your wanderer escape from 
his own shadow ?” yet it is much if that shadow 
sweep forests and cataracts, fall large at morning 
or evening upon Alps and Appenines, or swell 
into the Demon of the Brockan. In this case 
misery takes a prouder, loftier shape, and mounts 
a burning throne. But a man like Brockden 
Brown, forced to carry his incommunicable sor- 
row into the press and thick of human society, 
nay, to coin it into the means of procuring daily 
bread, he is the true hero, even though he should 
fall in the struggle. To carry one’s misery to 
market, and sell it to the highest bidder, what a 
necessity for a proud and sensitive spirit! As- 
suredly Brown was a brave struggler, if not a 
successful one. Amid poverty, neglect, non- 
appreciation, hard labor, and the thousand niai- 
series of the crude country which America then 
was, he retained his integrity; he wrote on at 
what Godwin calls his “ story books ;” he sought 
inspiration from his own gloomy woods and silent 
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fields; and his works appear, amid what are 
called “standard novels,” like tall wind-swept 
American pines amid shrubbery and brushwood. 
His name, after his untimely death, (at the age 
of thirty-nine) was returned upon his ungrateful 
country — from Britain, where his writings first 
attained eminent distinction, while even yet 
Americans, generally, prefer the adventure and 
bustle of Cooper to the stern Dante-like sim- 
plicity, the philosophical spirit, and the harrow- 
ing and ghost-like interest of Brown. 

Of Shelley, having spoken so often, what 
more can we say? He seems to us as though 
the most beautiful of beings had been struck 
blind. Mr. De Quincey, in unconscious plagi- 
arism from another, compares him to a “lunatic 
angel.” But perhaps his disease might be better 
denominated blindness. It was not because he 
saw falsely, but, as if seeing and delaying to 
worship the glory of Christ and his religion, that 
delay was punished by a swift and sudden dark- 
ness. Imagine the Apollo Belvidere, animated 
and fleshed, all his dream-like loveliness of form 
retained, but his eyes remaining shut! Thus 
blind and beautiful stood Shelley on his pedestal, 
or went wandering, an inspired sleep-walker, 


among his fellows, who, alas, not seeing his mel-’ 


ancholy plight, struck and spurned, instead of 
gently and soothingly trying to lead him into the 


‘right path. We still think, notwithstanding Mr. 


De Quincey’s eloquent strictures in reply, that 
if pity and kind-hearted expostulation had been 
employed, they might have had the effect, if not 
of weaning him from his errors, at least of modi- 
fying his expressions and feelings—if not of 
opening his eyes, at least of rendering him more 
patient and hopeful under his eclipse. What 
but a partial clouding of his mind could have 
prompted such a question as he asked upon the 
following occasion? Haydon, the painter, met 
him once at a large dinner party in London. 
During the course of the entertainment, a thin, 
cracked, shrieking voice was heard from the one 
end of the table, “you don’t believe, do you, 
Mr. Haydon, in that execrable thing, Christian- 
ity?” The voice was poor Shelley’s, who could 
not be at rest with any new acquaintance till he 
ascertained his impressions on that one topic. 
Poets, perhaps all men, best understand them- 
selves. Thus no word so true has been spoken 
of Shelley, as where he says of himself, that “ an 
adamantine veil was built up between his mind 
and heart.” His intellect led him in one direc- 
tion — the true impulses of his heart in another. 
The one was with Spinoza—the other with 
John. The controversy raged between them 
like fire, and even at death was not decided. 
We rejoice, in contrast with the brutal treat- 
ment he met with while living, to notice the 





tenderness which the most evangelical period- 
icals (witness the present number of the North 
British Review,) extend to the memory of this 
most sincere, spiritual, and unearthly of modern 
men. It is to us a proud reflection, that for at 
least seventeen years our opinion of him has 
remained unaltered. 

It is not at all to be wondered at, that two 
such spirits as Shelley and Mary Godwin, when 
they met, should become instantly attached. On 
his own doctrine of a state of pre-existence, we 
might say that the marriage had been deter- 
mined long before, while yet the souls were 
waiting in the great antenatal antechamber! 
They met at last, like two drops of water — like 
two flames of fire—like two beautiful clouds 
which have crossed the moon, the sky and all its 
stars, to hold their midnight assignation over a 
favorite and lonely river. Mary Godwin was 
an enthusiast from her childhood. She passed, 
by her own account, part of her youth at 
Broughty Ferry, in sweet and sinless reverie, 
among its cliffs. The place is, to us, familiar. 
It possesses some fine features—a bold promon- 
tory crowned with an ancient castle jutting far 
out the Tay, which here broadens into an arm 
of the ocean—a beach, in part smooth with 
sand, and in part paved with pebbles — cot- 
tages lying artlessly along the shore, clean, as if 
washed by the near sea — sandy hillocks rising 
behind — and westward, the river, like an inland 
lake, stretching around Dundee, with its fine 
harbour and its surmounting Lawn, which, in its 
turn, is surmounted by the far blue shapes of the 
gigantic Stuicknachroan and Benvoirlich. Did 
the bay of Spezia ever suggest to Mrs. Shelley’s 
mind the features of the Scottish scene? That 


scene, seen so often, seldom fails to bring before 


us her image —the child, and soon to be the 
bride, of genius. Was she ever, like Mirza, 
overheard in her soliloquies, and did she bear 
the shame, accordingly, in blushes which still 
rekindle at the recollection? Did the rude 
fishermen of the place deem her wondrous wise, 
or did they deem her mad, with her wandering 
eye, her wrapt and gleaming countenance, her 
light step moving to the music of her maiden 
meditation? The smooth sand retains no trace 
of her young feet—to the present race she is 
altogether unknown; but we have more than 
once seen the man, and the lover of genius, turn 
round and look at the spot, with warmer inter- 
est, and with brightening eye, as we told them 
that she had been there. 

We have spoken of Mrs. Shelley’s similarity 
in genius to her husband—we by no means 
think her his equal. She has not his subtlety, 
swiftness, wealth of imagination, and is never 
caught up (like Ezekiel by his lock of hair) into 
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the same rushing whirlwind of inspiration. She 
has much, however, of his imaginative and of his 
speculative qualities — her tendency, like his, is 
to the romantic, the ethereal, and the terrible. 
The tie detaining her, as well as him, to the 
“arth, is slender — her protest against society is 
his, copied out in a fine female hand — her style 
is carefully and successfully modelled upon his 
—she bears, in brief, to him, the resemblance 
which Laone did to Laon, which Astarte did to 
Manfred. Perhaps, indeed, intercourse with a 
being so peculiar, that those who came in con- 
tact with, either withdrew from him in hatred, 
or fell into the current of his being; vanquished 
and enthralled, has somewhat affected the origi- 
nality, and narrowed the extent of her own 
genius. Indian widows used to fling themselves 
upon the funeral pyre of their husbands: she 
has thrown upon that of hers her mode of 
thought, her mould of style, her creed, her 
heart, her all. Her admiration of Shelley was, 
and is, an idolatry. Can we wonder at it? Sep- 
arated from him in the prime of life, with all his 
faculties in the finest bloom of promise, with 
peace beginning to build in the crevices of his 
torn heart, and with fame hovering ere it stooped 
upon his head — separated, too, in circumstances 
so sudden and cruel — can we be astonished that 
from the wounds of love came forth the blood of 
worship and sacrifice? Wordsworth speaks of 
himself’ as feeling for 


“The Old Sea some reverential fear.” 


But in the mind of “Mary” there must lurk a 
feeling of a still stronger kind toward that ele- 
ment which he, next to herself, had of all things 
most passionately loved — which he trusted as a 
parent —to which he exposed himself, defence- 
less (he could not swim, he could only soar) — 
which he had sung in many a strain of matchless 
sweetness, but which betrayed and destroyed 
him — how can she, without horror, hear the 
boom of its waves, or look without a shudder, 
either at its stormy or its smiling countenance? 
What a picture she presents to our imagination, 
running with dishevelled hair, along the sea- 
shore, questioning all she met if they could tell 
her of her husband—nay, shrieking out the 
dreadful question to the surges, which, like a 
dumb murderer, had done the deed, but could 
not utter the confession ! 

Mrs. Shelley’s genius, though true and power- 
ful, is monotonous and circumscribed — more so 
than even her father’s — and, in this point, pre- 
sents a strong contrast to her husband’s, which 
could run along every note of the gamut — be 
witty or wild, satirical or sentimental, didactic 
or dramatic, epic or lyrical, as it pleased him. 
She has no wit, nor humor—little dramatic 
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talent. Strong, clear description of the gloomier 
scenes of nature, or the darker passions of the 
mind, or of those supernatural ohjects which her 
fancy, except in her first work, somewhat labo- 
riously creates, is her forte. Hence her repu- 
tation still rests upon ‘ Frankenstein ;’ for her 
‘Last Man. ‘Perkin Warbeck,’ &c., are far 
inferior, if not entirely unworthy of her talents. 
She unquestionably made him; but, like a mule 
or a monster, he has had no progeny. 

Can any one have forgot the interesting ac- 
count she gives of her first conception of that 
extraordinary story, when she had retired to 
rest, her fancy heated by hearing ghost tales ; 
and when the whole circumstances of the story 
appeared at once before her eye, as in a camera 
obscura? It is ever thus, we imagine, that truly 
original conceptions are produced. They are 
“ast — not wrought. ‘They come as wholes, and 
not in parts. It was thus that Tam o’ Shanter 
completed, along Burns’ mind, his weird and 
tipsy gallop in a single hour. Thus Coleridge 
composed the outline of his ‘ Ancient Marinere,’ 
in one evening walk near Nether Stowey. So 
rapidly rose ‘Frankenstein,’ which, as Moore 
well remarks, has been one of those striking 
conceptions which take hold of the public mind 
at once and for ever. 

The theme is morbid and disgusting enough. 
The story is that of one who finds out the prin- 
ciple of life, constructs a monstrous being, who, 
because his Maker fails in forming a female com- 
panion to him, ultimately murders the dearest 
friend of his benefactor, and, in remorse and 
despair, disappears amid the eternal snows of 
the North Pole. Nothing more preposterous 
than the meagre outline of the story exists in 
literature. But Mrs. Shelley deserves great 
credit, nevertheless. In the first place, she has 
succeeded in her delineation; she has painted 
this shapeless being upon the imagination of the 
world for ever; and beside Caliban, and Hecate, 
and Death in Life, and all other weird and 
gloomy creations, this nameless, unfortunate, in- 
voluntary, gigantic unit stands. To succeed in 
an attempt so daring, proves at once the power 
of the author, and a certain value even in the 
original conception. To keep verging perpetu- 
ally cn the limit of the absurd, and to produce 
the while all the effects of the sublime, this takes 
and tasks very high faculties indeed. Occasion- 
ally, we admit, she does overstep the mark. 
Thus the whole scene of the monster’s education 
in the cottage, his overhearing the reading of 
the ‘ Paradise Lost, the ‘Sorrows of Werter, 
&e., and in this way acquiring knowledge and 
refined sentiments, seems unspeakably ridiculous. 
A Caco-demon weeping in concert with Eve or 
Werter is too ludicrous an idea — as absurd as 
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though he had been represented as boarded at 
Capsicum Hall. But it is wonderful how deli- 
cately and gracefully Mrs. Shelley has managed 
the whole prodigious business. She touches 
pitch with a lady’s glove, and is not defiled. 
From a whole forest of the “nettle danger” she 
extracts a sweet and plentiful supply of the 
“ flower safety.” With a fine female footing, she 
preserves the narrow path which divides the ter- 
rible from the disgusting. She unites, not in a 
junction of words alone, but in effect, the “ hor- 
ribly beautiful.” Her monster is not only as 
Caliban appeared to Trinculo—a very pretty 
monster— but somewhat poetical and pathetic 
withal. You almost weep for him in his utter 
insulation. Alone! dread word, though it were 
to be alone in heaven! Alone! word hardly 
more dreadful if it were to be alone in hell! 


“ Alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea; 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony.” 


Thus wrapt around by his loneliness, as by a 
silent burning chain, does this gigantic creature 
run through the world, like a lion that has lost 
his mate, in a forest of fire, seeking for his kin- 
dred being, but seeking for ever in vain. 

He is not only alone, but alone because he 
has no being like him throughout the whole uni- 
verse. What a solitude within a solitude ! — 
solitude comparable only to that of the Alchemist 
in St. Leon, when he buries his last tie to hu- 
manity in his wife’s grave, and goes on his way, 
“ friendless, friendless, alone, alone.” 

What a scene is the process of his creation, 
and especially the hour when he first began to 
breathe, to open his ill-favored eyes, and to 
stretch his ill-shapen arms, toward his terrified 
author, who, for the first time, becomes aware of 
the enormity of the mistake he has committed ; 
who has had a giant’s strength, and used it tyran- 
nously like a giant, and who shudders and shrinks 
back from his own horrible handiwork! It is a 
type, whether intended or not, of the fate of 
genius, whenever it dares either to revile, or to 
resist, the common laws and obligations, and 
conditions of man and the universe. Better, 
better far be blasted with the lightnings of 
heaven, than by the recoil, upon one’s own 
head, of one false, homeless, returning, reveng- 
ing thought. 

Scarcely second to her description of the mo- 
ment when, at midnight, and under the light of 
a waning moon, the monster was born, is his 
sudden apparition upon a glacier among the 
high Alps. This scene strikes us the more, as 
it seems the fulfilment of a fear which all have 
felt, who have found themselves alone among 





such desolate regions. Who has not at times 
trembled lest those ghastlier and drearier places 
of nature, which abound in our own Highlands, 
should bear a different progeny from the ptar- 
migan, the sheep, the raven, or the eagle — lest 
the mountain should suddenly crown itself with 
a Titanic spectre, and the mist, disparting, re- 
veal demoniac forms, and the lonely moor, dis- 
cover its ugly dwarf, as if dropped down from 
the overhanging thunder-cloud — and the forest 
of pines show unearthly shapes sailing among 
their shades — and the cataract overboil with its 
own wild creations? Thus fitly, amid scenery 
like that of some dream of nightmare, on a gla- 
cier as on a throne, stands up before the eye of 
his own maker, the miscreation, and he cries 
out, 


“ Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ?” 


In darkness and distance, at last, the being 
disappears, and the imagination dares hardly 
pursue him as he passes amid those congenial 
shapes of colossal size, terror, and mystery, 
which we fancy to haunt those outskirts of exist- 
ence, with, behind them at midnight, “all 
Europe and Asia fast asleep, and before them 
the silent immensity and Palace of the Eternal, 
to which our sun is but a porch-lamp.” 

Altogether, the work is wonderful as the 
work of a girl of eighteen. She has never 
since fully equalled or approached its power, 
nor do we ever expect that she shall. One dis- 
tinct addition to our original creations must be 
conceded her—and it is no little praise; for 
there are few writers of fiction who have done 
so much out of Germany. What are they, in 
this respect, to our painters—to Fuseli, with 
his quaint brain, so prodigal of unearthly shapes 
—to John Martin, who has created over his 
head a whole dark, frowning, but magnificent 
world —or to David Scott, our own most cher- 
ished friend, in whose studio, while standing sur- 
rounded by pictured poems of such startling 
originality, such austere selection of theme, and 
such solemn dignity of treatment (forgetting not 
himself, the grave, mild, quiet, shadowy enthu- 
siast, with his slow, deep, sepulchral tones), you 
are almost tempted to exclaim, “ How dreadful 
is this place !” 

Of one promised and anticipated task we 
must, ere we close, respectfully remind Mrs. 
Shelley ; it is of the life of her husband. That, 
even after Captain Medwyn’s recent work, has 
evidently yet to be written. No hand but hers 
can write it well. Critics may anatomize his 
qualities—she only can paint his likeness. In 
proclaiming his praise, exaggeration in her will 
be pardoned; and in unveiling his faults, ten- 
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derness may be expected from her; she alone, 
we believe, after all, fully understands him; she 
alone fully knows the particulars of his outer 
and inner history; and we hope and believe, 


~ 


memory, as lasting as the Euganean hills; and 
her lament over his loss as sweet as the ever- 
lasting dirge, sung in their “late remorse of 
love,” by the waters of the Italian sea. — Tait’s 


that her biography will be a monument to his | Edinburgh Magazine. 
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Baron Vaerst’s animated account of his Pyre- 
nean wanderings and observations, forms one of 
the pleasantest books of its class we for some 
time have met with. As the issue of a German 
pen, one so agreeable was scarcely to be expect- 
ed. Whatever be thought of the present con- 
dition of German literature — and our opinion 
of it is far from favorable — all must admit that 
the department of voyages and travels has of 
late been execrably provided. Since Tschudi’s 
Peru, now eighteen months old, nothing of mark 
— scarcely any thing worthy a passing notice — 
has been produced by German travellers. There 
have appeared a few books of eastern travel, 
others of stale description and oft-repeated criti- 
cism from Italy. Prince Waldemar’s physician 
gave us a dull narrative of his journey to and 
through India, where he was so injudicious as to 
get shot just as his observations became of inter- 
est. It was time something better should turn 
up. Germans, hardy and adventurous travellers 
and shrewd observers, are but moderately suc- 
cessful in describing what they see. Of course, 
there are brilliant exceptions. Tschudi is one 
of the most recent, and Vaerst, allowing for the 
comparative staleness of his subject, really does 
not come far behind him as a lively and expert 
writer. Most German tourists either drivel or 
dogmatize; are awfully wise, and ponderous, 
and somniferous, or mere trivial verbose gossips, 
writing against time and paper, with a torrent 
of words and a drought of ideas, like Kohl, the 
substance of any four of whose volumes might, 
with perfect ease and great advantage, be com- 
pressed into one. The best travels, nowadays, 
are written by Englishmen, and our large and 
daily-increasing store of admirable books of that 
class does honor to the country. The French 
are vastly amusing, but they are too fond of 
romancing, and do so artfully and unscrupu- 
lously mix up what they invent at home with 
what they see abroad, that they mislead and im- 
pose upon the simple and unwary. Without 
taking for example such an extreme case as 
Alexander Dumas—notorious as a hardened 


* Die Pyrenten. Vox EvGcen Baron Vaenst. 
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delinquent, writing travels in countries whose 
frontier he has never crossed, and chuckling 
when the same is imputed to him— we find 
abundance of more modest offenders, serving up 
their actual experiences with a humorous sauce, 
in whose composition and distribution they dis- 
play much skill and wit. For instance, — one 
might suppose the vast number of books about 
Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and so forth, that have 
appeared within the last few years in England, 
France, and Germany, would have left little of 
interest to tell about those oriental regions, and 
that whatever was at present written would be a 
mere rechauffé, without spice or flavor,—an 
unpalatable dishing-up of yesterday’s baked- 
meats. In his ‘ Anti-Liban, Scenes de la Vie 
Orientale, M. Gerard de Nerval practically 
demonstrates the fallacy of such an opinion, and 
shows how talent and humor will give fresh zest 
to a subject already handled by a host of artists. 
Of course, we do not accept all his romantic 
scenes and contes dialoguées as literal facts, — 
they are the gilding of the pill, the seductive 
embellishments of a hackneyed subject; but an 
attentive reader will sift character and informa- 
tion from them. And after all, when a whole 
library of gravity has been written about a 
country, it is surely allowable, in an age when 
fun is so rampant that even history is strained 
into burlesque, to write of it gaily, and place a 
setting of amusement round facts that would 
otherwise hardly obtain perusal. And we do 
not smile the less at M. de Nerval’s facetious 
stories about Javanese slaves, Greek captains, 
and Druse festivals, at his proposals of marriage 
to Scheiks’ daughters, recounted by him with 
commendable assurance, and at the smart French 
repartees he puts into the mouths of solemn 
Egyptian pachas, because we trace without dif- 
ficulty the operation of his lively imagination 
and decorative pen. On the other hand, there 
are French books of travel as dull and senten- 
tious as those of any Teuton who ever twaddled. 
As a specimen, we refer our readers to the long 
winded periods and inflated emptiness of that 
wearisome personage, Monsieur X. Marmier. 
Less convenient of access, the Pyrenees are 
far less visited than the Alps. It is on that ac- 
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count, perhaps, that they are more written 
about. People now can go to Switzerland with- 
out rushing madly into print — indeed it would 
be ridiculous to write a descriptive tour in a 
country thoroughly well known to nine out of 
ten of the probable readers. But it seems very 
difficult for any one versed in orthography, and 
able to hold a pen, to approach the Pyrenees 
without flying to the ink-bottle. And it is as- 
tounding to behold the confidence with which, 
on the strength of a week or two at Pau, a few 
pints of water imbibed at Barges, or a distant 
view of the Maladetta, they discourse of three 
hundred miles of mountain, containing infinite 
variety of scenery, and richer perhaps than any 
other mountain range in the world in associations 
historical, poetical, and romantic. On no such 
slender experience does Baron Vaerst found his 
claims as chronicler of this most splendid of 
natural partition-walls. “ Thrice,” he tells us, 
“and under very various circumstances, have I 
visited the Pyrenees, passing over and through 
them in all directions, both on the French and 
Spanish side; so that from the Garonne to the 
Ebro I am well acquainted with the country, to 
which an old predilection repeatedly drew me. 
It is now twenty years since I undertook my 
first journey, at the close of a long residence in 
France. At leisure, and with all possible con- 
venience, I saw the different Pyrenean water- 
ing-places, remaining six months amongst them. 
I was a sturdy pedestrian and good climber, and 
I passed nearly the whole summer in wandering 
over the mountains, accompanied by able guides, 
bending my steps whithersoever accident or the 
humor of the moment impelled me, and pausing 
in those spots that especially pleased me. The 
snug and secret valleys of the Pyrenees are 
world-renowned. I know no region which oft- 
ener suggests the thought, — Here it is good to 
dwell — here let us build our house!” 

Ten years later the Baron re-visited his well- 
beloved vales and mountains; this time in the 
suite and confidence of the pretender to the 
Spanish crown. Thence he forwarded occasion- 
al details of the civil war to various English, 
French, and German newspapers, and had the 
reputation with many of being a secret agent of 
the northern powers, intrusted with a sort of 
half-official mission, and authorized on behalf of 
his employers to prepare the recognition of Don 
Carlos as king of Spain, which was to follow — 
so it was then believed — immediately on the 
capture of Saragossa, Bilboa, or any other im- 
portant fortress. ‘The favor shown him by the 
pretender accredited the report, which in some 
respects was disagreeable to the Baron, whilst in 
others he found it useful, as giving him facilities 
for seeing and getting knowledge of the country. 





In all security and with due military escort, he 
took his rambles, accompanied by Viscount de 
Barrés, a French officer in the Carlist service, 
who had been Zumalacarregui’s aide-de-camp, 
and who conducied him over the early battle- 
fields of the civil war, in the valleys of Echalar 
and Bastan ; to the sea-coast, to the sources of the 
Ebro, and over the high mountains of Guipuz- 
coa. Barrés spoke Spanish and Basque ; he was 
familiar with the country and its usages, and 
able to give his companion an immense store of 
valuable information, the essence of which is 
concentrated in the book before us. 

“ My first journey in the Pyrenees was made 
on foot ; the second entirely on horseback. Al- 
though the Carlist army in the Basque provinces 
was then thirty thousand strong, not a single 
carriage or cart followed it; even the royal bag- 
gage was carried on mules. Finally, just one 
year ago, I started on my third Pyrenean expe- 
dition, this time in a comfortable travelling car- 
riage. I undertook the journey not for amuse- 
ment, but in obedience to medical injunctions. 
Lame and ill, I could neither ride nor walk, and 
was unable closely to approach my beloved 
mountains. I hovered around them, like a shy 
lover round his mistress, going as near as the 
carriage-roads would take me. How often, in 
the golden radiance of the sun, in its glorious 
rising and setting, in the soft moon-light, and 
through the driving storm, have I gazed with 
absorbing admiration at those mountain peaks, 
and forgotten myself, my sufferings, and the 
world |” 

Cheerless and discouraging were the circum- 
stances under which, in the autumn of 1844, Bar- 
on Vaerst started upon his third journey south- 
wards. He was sick, dispirited, and in pain, 
the weather was abominable, and he felt uneasy 
lest the Breslau theatre, whose manager he for 
some years had been, should suffer from his ab- 
sence. A strong love of sunshine and the south, 
however, consoled him in some measure for these 
disagreeables, and good news of the progress of 
his theatrical speculation contributed to raise his 
spirits. His plans were very vague. Ile would 
go south, and chance should fix him. At the 
“Roman Emperor,” at Frankfort, he fell in 
with the hereditary prince of Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt and Baron Rheinbaben. They agreed 
to travel together to Marseilles, and thence take 
ship for Madeira. Baron Vaerst had set his 
mind upon wintering in the Canaries. He had 
been reading Leopold Von Buch’s fascinating 
description of their beauties, and had decided 
that the valley of Lavanda alone would repay 
the voyage. In imagination he already inhaled 
the perfumed air, spiced with odors of orange 
and pomegranate; already he sauntered be- 
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neath bowers of vines and through almond 
groves peopled with myriads of canary-birds. 
His friends took the contagion of his enthusiam, 
and Funchal was the goal of all their desires. 
From Frankfort their second day’s journey 
brought them to Mannheim. Here a gross at- 
tempt at imposition awaited them. ‘ Having 
not a moment to lose, in order to catch the 
Miihlhausen railway, we called out somewhat 
impatiently from the steamer’s deck for four 
horses to convey us to the station. A man 
made his appearance with two, and insisted up- 
on harnessing one to each of our heavy travel- 
ling carriages, maintaining that he would drive 


us as fast as anybody else could with four. Of 


course we accepted his offer, but on our way we 
were stopped by another coachman, who de- 
manded payment for a second pair of horses, or- 
dered, although not used, by us, and which he 
alleged were provided. 
them, and refused payment. The man scream- 
ed and stormed, called heaven to witness our 
injustice, and appealed to the passers by to pro- 
tect him against it. At last the spectators took 
our part, and it turned out that the fellow was 
owner of the two horses we used, which were all 
he possessed. The second pair existed but in 
his imagination. I had travelled over all Europe, 
and was accustomed to all kinds of cheating, — 
which I do not, like Herr Nicolai in his Italian 
tour, allow to disturb my good humor, — but I 
confess that such a magnificent piece of impu- 
dence was entirely new to me, and as such 1 
deem it worthy of record.” 

After descending the Saone from Chalons to 
Lyons, cooped by hail and rain in the narrow 
cabin of the steamer, with a couple of hundred 
very miscellaneous companions, the three Ger- 
mans posted forward to Marseilles, but were 
pulled up at Avignon by lack of post-horses, all 
engaged for the Prince of Joinville and Duke 
of Aumale, then on their way to Naples to cele- 
brate the marriage of the latter with the Princess 
of Salerno. So they had time to examine the 
city which a partial chronicler has styled noble 
by antiquity, agreeable by situation, stately by 
its castle and battlements, smiling by the fertility 
of its fields, loveable for the gentle manners of 
its inhabitants, beautiful by its wide streets, won- 
derful for the architecture of its bridge, rich 
through its commerce, and renowned all the 
world over! This pompous description, always 
an exaggeration, is now little better than a series 
of untruths. The walls are in ruins, the streets 
narrow, angular, and uneven, the old castle of 
the Popes looks more like a prison than a palace, 
commerce there is none, and the murder of 
Marshal Brune, in 1814, by a furious mob, be- 
lies the gentleness of the population. In Avig- 


We saw no signs of 


non, seven Popes reigned for seven times ten 
years ; it had seven hospitals, seven fraternities 
of penitents, seven convents of monks and as 
many of nuns, seven parishes, and seven ceme- 
teries. 

At Marseilles disappointment awaited the pil- 
grims. They had planned to proceed to Lisbon, 
and thence by an English packet to Madeira ; 
but they were now informed that no steam-boats 
went cither from Cadiz or the Portuguese capi- 
tal to the Canaries, and that the sailing vessels 
were of an uncomfortable and inferior descrip- 
tion. By these, at that season of the year, they 
did not deem it advisable to proceed; so the 
trip to Madeira seemed unlikely to be accom- 
plished. They consoled themselves as well as 
they could by inspecting all worthy of visit in 
the pleasant capital of Provence, and by enjoy- 
ing the luxurious table-d’héte dinners of the Ho- 
tel de ’Orient. At this excellent inn, as chance 
would have it, Prince Albert of Prussia, travel- 
ling incognito, a short time previously had for 
some days put up. The arms upon the carriage 
of Prince Schwarzburg included an imperial 
eagle, borne by the counts and princes of his 
house since the time of Gunther, emperor of 
Germany and count of Schwarzburg. The 
prince travelled under the assumed name of 
Baron Leutenberg, but the double-headed eagle 
on his shield convinced the hotel keeper he was 
some imperial prince, and on learning this from 
the valet de place, he and his friends thought it 
advisable to come to an understanding about 
prices, the more so as they occupied the same 
rooms inhabited some time previously by Queen 
Christina of Spain, whose bill, in three weeks, 
amounted to eight-and-twenty thousand francs. 
The apartments were sumptuously fitted up, 
with mirrors that would have done honor to a 
palace, and in the centre of the hotel was a large 
court, after the Spanish fashion, enclosed on all 
sides with high areades. In the centre of this 
patio a fountain threw up its waters, and around 
were planted evergreen bushes and creepers. 
In the burning climate of Marseilles, one of the 
most shadeless, and often —for two or three 
| months of the year — one of the hottest places 
in Europe, such a cool and still retreat is espec- 
ially delightful. 

During Baron Vaerst’s stay at Marseilles, the 
fine French war-steamer, Montezuma, arrived 
from Africa, bringing the hero of Islay, Marshal 
Bugeaud, and a numerous suite. The evening 
of his arrival, the conqueror of the infidel visited 
the theatre, where Katinka Heinefetter sang in 
the ‘ Favorite’ To give give greater brilliancy 
to his triumphal progress through France, Bu- 
geaud had brought over a number of Bedouin 











chiefs, who now accompanied him to the play- 
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house. Amongst them were the Aga of Con- 
stantine, Scheik El Garoubi, several learned 
Arabs proceeding to Paris to study Arabian 
manuscripts in the Royal Library, and most re- 
markable of all, the son of the famous El Arrack, 
a staunch ally of France, who, after a vietory 
over a hostile tribe, forwarded to the Marshal 
five hundred pair of salted ears, shorn from the 
heads of his prisoners. These Arabs, in their 
rich oriental garb, studded with gold and pre- 
cious stones, and scenting the air with musk for 
a hundred yards around, interested the public 
far more than the opera. With characteristic 
gravity and indifference they listened to the mu- 
sic, and to the noise and exclamations of the 
restless southern audience. But the curtain rose 
on the ballet, and the first entrechat electrified 
them. They rose from their seats, leaned over 
the front of the box, and were as excited and 
alive to what went on as any vivacious passion- 
ate Provencal of them all. The next day, 
crowds assembled before the hotel, upon whose 
balcony the Bedouins complaisantly took their 
station, and sat and smoked their pipes in view 
of the people. 

Future writers of travels would do well to 
take example from Baron Vaerst in the choice 
and arrangement of their materials. He sustains 
attention by a judicious alternation of lively and 
serious matter. After detailing his progress 
through a district, or observations in a town, he 
usually devotes a chapter to a brief but lucid 
historical sketch of the place or province. For 
the filling of his volumes he does not rely solely 
on what he sees and orally gathers, but has 
studied numerous works relating to the history, 
traditions, and prospects of the interesting coun- 
try he writes of, and makes good use of the 
knowledge thus acquired. A list of his authori- 
ties is prefixed to his book, and if some few of 
them are of no great value, the majority are 
trustworthy and of high standing. Caution, 
however, is necessary in our reception of the 
Baron’s own opinions and inferences. He pro- 
tests his wish to tell truth, to show no favor to 
friends, and render ample justice to enemies. 
But he is a rabid Carlist, a supporter of erroneous 
doctrines on more than one point relating to 
Spain, and at times his predilections clash with 
the desire to be impartial, by which we doubt 
not he is really animated. 

Marseilles, the most flourishing of French sea- 

rts, is also one of the gayest and most agree- 
able of French provincial towns. Its inhabitants, 
active and industrious, have been noted from 
time immemorial as a hot-headed and turbulent 
race. Amongst them the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture never found encouragement; they 
were always rough seamen and adventurous tra- 





ders, bold, enterprising, and warlike. Both in 
ancient and modern times, they, like all com- 
mercial tribes, have ever shown an ardent love 
of freedom and independence. If they exhibited 
royalist tendencies in 1814 and 1815, it was far 
less from love to the Bourbons, than from hatred 
to Napoleon. The emperor’s continental system 
had totally ruined the trade of Marseilles, and 
in his downfall the Marseillese foresaw a recom- 
mencement of their prosperity. During the 
blockade a paltry coasting trade was all they 
retained. At the present day, Marseilles, evi- 
dently intended by nature to be the greatest of 
French trading towns, has far outstripped its 
former rivals, Nantes, Bordeaux, and Havre. 
The port is the rendezvous of all the nations of 
the earth, a perpetual scene of bustle and excite- 
ment, resembling a great fair, or an Italian car- 
nival. All varieties of oriental garb, Greek and 
Armenian, Egyptian and Turkish, are there to 
be seen; parrots and other exotic birds chatter 
and scream, apes and monkeys grimace in the 
rigging of the ships, and huge heaps of stockfish, 
spread or packed upon the quay, emit an un- 
bearable stench. The water in the harbor is 
thick and filthy, but the natives proclaim this 
quality an advantage, as tending to preserve the 
shipping. The greatest faults to be found with 
Marseilles, are the want of cleanliness, and 
abominable smells occasioned by want of proper 
sewerage. Otherwise, as a residence, few in 
France are more desirable. The streets are 
well paved, and consequently dry rapidly after 
rain: the climate is glorious, and although the 
immediate environs are barren and sandy, and 
the roads out of the town ankle-deep in dust, 
shade and verdure may be found within the com- 
pass of a moderate drive. Baron Vaerst stands 
up as a champion of Provence, which he main- 
tains, with truth, has received less than justice 
at the hands of those who have written of it as a 
naked and melancholy desert, a patch of Africa 
transported to the northern shore of the Medi- 
terranean. In the very barrenness of portions 
of it he finds a certain charm. “Even the 
environs of Marseilles,” he says, “ almost treeless 
and fountainless though they be, have a striking 
and majestic aspect. The clear deep blue of 
the heavens, the blinding sun, reflected in a 
blaze of fire from glittering waves to white chalk 
hillocks, half-hidden amongst which Marseilles 
coquettishly peeps forth; the scanty vegetation, 
of strange and exotic aspect to the wanderer 
from the north; the elegant country-houses, with 
their solitary pine trees, whose dark green crowns 
contrast with the pale foliage of the olive, com- 
pose a beautiful and characteristic picture. The 
chief colors are white and gold; green, more 
pleasant to the eye, shows itself but here and 
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there, and at times entirely disappears. Those 
who speak of Provence as one broad barren 
tract, can know little beyond the naked cliffs 
of Toulon ; are strangers assuredly to the Hes- 
perides-gardens of Hytres, to Nice, with its 
palm trees and never-varying climate, and above 
all to Grasse. I do not mean the Grasse between 
Perpignan and Careassone, but Grasse near 
Draguignan. The appearance and perfume of 
this garden defies description. In Grasse the 
best French pomatums are manufactured, and 
thence are forwarded to all parts of the world. 
Vast fields of roses, mignonette, pinks, violets, 
and hyacinths, swarming with bees, and hovered 
over by thousands upon thousands of bright- 
hued butterflies, and plantations of orange trees, 
covered at once with fruit and blossom, enchant 
the eye, and fill the air for leagues around with 
a balmy and exquisite fragrance. But even as 
the most venomous snakes dwell by preference 
under the stateliest palms, so is the whole of 
Provence too often swept by the terrible mistral. 
This pestilential wind, called by Strabo the 
black death, withers tree and flower, tears roofs 
from houses, raises clouds of dust and pebbles, 
and penetrates to the very marrow of man and 
beast. To me it was so painful, that it poisoned 
all my enjoyment of the beauty of the country. 
I can easily imagine that under the influence of 
so rough and rude a scourge, men may acquire 
the like qualities, and may justify the truth of 
Arago’s reproach, that “the manners of the 
people of Toulon are brutal as the mistral which 
ravages their vineyards.” 

Upon inquiry it appeared that an English 
steamer would leave Lisbon for Madeira on the 
1st of December. But the only possible way to 
reach Lisbon in time was by means of a Spanish 
boat, then lying in the harbour of Marseilles, 
and the Baron had little taste for that mode of 
conveyance. Only a few days previously, the 
boiler of the Secundo Gaditano, belonging to 
the same company, had burst far out at sea, 
when several persons were dangerously hurt, 
and the vessel was compelled to return to Mar- 
seilles, instead of prosecuting its voyage to Bar- 
celona. Its successor, the Primer Gaditano, had 
good English engines, and seemed well appoint- 
ed, and at last the three travellers engaged 
berths. ‘The vessel was warranted to sail on the 
23d November ; but in spite of this promise, and 
of passengers’ remonstrances, the faithless con- 
signees detained her till the morning of the 27th. 
Of course there was no chance of getting to 
Lisbon in time for the packet, but there was a 
possibility of meeting it at Cadiz, where it was 
expected to touch; and the Baron and his com- 
panions, having paid for their places, took their 
chance. To their curpuee and annoyance, when 
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the overladen boat groaned and puffed its way 
out of the harbour, its prow was turned, not to- 
wards Spain, but towards Toulon and Italy. 
This strange circumstance was soon explained 
by one of those extraordinary laws peculiar to 
Spanish legislators, intended, we presume, to 
encourage the shipping interest of Spain, but 
which, to any but its framers, certainly appears 
wonderfully ill adapted to the end proposed. 
Spanish vessels, arriving from foreign ports, at a 
certain distance from the Spanish frontier, pay 
much lighter dues than those whose point of 
departure is nearer home. Marseilles is within 
the high duty limit, and accordingly the Gadi- 
tano wasted a day in sailing to the little port of 
Ciotat to have her papers countersigned there, 
and obtain the benefit of the low rate. A pretty 
specimen of what are commonly called cosas de 
Espana. “This,” exclaims M. Vaerst, with 
righteous indignation, “is what Spaniards call 
encouraging their trade and shipping. A com- 
pilation of the various contradictory commercial 
edicts and regulations propounded in Spain 
during the last few centuries, would add an in- 
structive chapter to the history of the misgovern- 
ment of that unhappy country.” And he cites 
a few glaring examples of blind and stupid legis- 
lation. If one sovereign gave wise decrees, and 
did not himself revoke and nullify them, his 
successor was sure to repair the omission. Thus 
we find Ferdinand the Catholic forbidding the 
importation of raw silk from Italy, in order to 
encourage the native silk-grower. Fifty years 
later, under Charles the Fifth, a law was pub- 
lished prohibiting the export of silk goods, and 
allowing the import of the raw material. By 
such absurd enactments, directly opposed to the 
true interests of the country, the rapid decline 
of Spanish prosperity was prepared and precipi- 
tated. Many of the acts of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were directed to the encouragement of 
commerce. They improved roads, cut canals, 
built bridges, quays, and light-houses. Under 
their judicious rule, Spain grew in wealth and 
strength; her merchant fleets covered the seas, 
her navy was the first in Europe, her enterpris- 
ing mariners discovered and conquered a new 
world. Now, how are the mighty fallen! Im- 
poverished and indebted, without a fleet, almost 
without colonies, her commerce in the dust, her 
people in misery, her rulers ignorant and cor- 
rupt, not a vestige of her former splendor remains. 
And foreign fishermen, intruding unopposed in- 
to Spanish waters, cast their nets in full view of 
that Cantabrian coast, whose hardy inhabitants 
were the first to chase the whale in his distant 
ocean haunts. A more melancholy picture it 
were difficult to find, and it is the more painful 
to ccatemplate, when we remember that no 
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natural causes can be assigned for such a decline, 
which must be attributed to the influence of evil 
governors, worse counsellors, and a crafty and 
bigoted priesthood. 

Although the weather was fine, and wind fa- 
vorable, most of the passengers by the Primer 
Gaditano were grievously sick. Two Spanish 
prebendaries especially distinguished themselves 
by extremity of suffering, and at one of them 
the Baron, albeit an excellent seaman, feared to 
look, lest he should vomit for sympathy. The 
unfortunate clerigo had tucked the corner of a 
napkin under his huge black shovel-hat, and the 
cloth hung down over his shoulder and breast, 
contrasting with the cadaverous yellow of his 
complexion. He was the very incarnation of 
sea-sickness. At night, although the weather 
was cool, the berths were hot, and most of the 
passengers lay upon sofas in the cabin, where, 
when the wind rose, the state of affairs was 
neither confortable nor savoury. The Span- 
iards would fain have smoked, but, fortunately 
for their companions, the prohibition affixed to 
the cabin-wall was rigidly enforced by the cap- 
tain. The dinner was hardly of a nature to 
soothe squeamish stomachs. It was cooked 
Spanish fashion, with a liberal allowance of ran- 
cid oil and garlic-flavored sausage. At last, on 
the evening of the second day, the steamer ran 
into the harbour of Barcelona. It was only half- 
past six o’clock, but the lazy quarantine and 
custom-house officials deemed it too late to per- 
form their duty; and not till the next morning 
were the Baron and his friends allowed to land 
and take their quarters in the Locanda de las 
Cuatro Naciones, which a Spanish colonel had 
assured them, with more patriotism than veraci- 
ty, was equal to the first Parisian hotels. Al- 
though the best in Barcelona, it by no means jus- 
tified such a comparison, but still it was excellent 
when contrasted with the majority of Spanish 
inns; and, moreover, it looked out upon the 
Rambla, a magnificent promenade, answering to 
the Boulevards of Paris and the Linden of Ber- 
lin. The edibles, too, were capital ; the game and 
poultry and roasted pig’s feet delicious, the dates 
fresh, the American preserves of exquisite flavor, 
the red Catalan wines objectionable only from 
their strength. And all these good things were 
supplied in an abundance astonishing to men 
accustomed to the scanty delicacies and make- 
believe desserts of most German table-d’hétes, 
where dainties appear only when the guests have 
properly gorged themselves with bouilli and 
gherkins. Such sumptuous fare consoled the 
invalid Baron in some measure for insufficiency 
of furniture and absence of bed-curtains; and 
after dinner he strolled out upon the Rambla, 
which he found thronged with cloaked Dons, 
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yellow-jacketed soldiers, and those pretty Cata- 
lan women, whose eyes, according to M. de Bal- 
zac, are composed of velvet and fire, and who 
paced to and fro, shrouded in the elegant man- 
tilla, and going through the various divisions of 
the fan-exercise. The theatre in the evening, 
and a visit to the strong fortress of Monjuich, 
consumed the short stay the travellers were al- 
lowed to make in Barcelona, and they returned 
on board the steamer, which sailed for Valencia. 
They had got as far as Tarragona, when the en- 
gines suddenly stopped. All attempts to set 
them going were in vain; they were completely 
out of order, and the unlucky Primer Gaditano 
lay tossing at the mercy of the waves, in immi- 
nent danger of going ashore, until an English 
ship hove in sight and towed her back to Barce- 
lona. Here the Baron and his companions, 
heartily sick of Spanish steamers and captains, 
finally abandoned their Madeiran project, and 
resolved to cross the Pyrenees and winter at 
Pau. Notwithstanding the many alarming re- 
ports of ferocious highwaymen and recent rob- 
beries — reports of which every traveller in 
Spain is sure to hear an abundance — the Ger- 
man consul assured them they might proceed 
with perfect safety by the route of Gerona and 
Figueras. The diligences on that road had not 
been attacked for a whole year, and a terrible 
brigand, guilty of one hundred and seventeen 
murders, and known by the nickname of Par- 
don, because he never pardoned or spared any 
one who fell into his hands, had recently been 
captured. Having received a dangerous wound, 
he had betaken himself, with vast assurance, 
and under an assumed name, to a public hospi- 
tal, and whilst there, an accomplice betrayed 
him. Baron Vaerst gives some curious statisti- 
cal details concerning the number of murders 
annually occurring in Spain, with a list of the 
most remarkable persons slain in cold blood 
since the commencement of the civil war, and 
various particulars of the different styles of 
thieving practised in Spain. Some of his no- 
tions concerning the addictions and habits of 
highwaymen are rather poetical than practical. 
“Tt is strange,” he says,“ but not the less a 
fact, that brigands always abound most in beau- 
tiful countries. They require a bright sky, ro- 
mantic cliffs, picturesque valleys, smiling plains, 
umbrageous palm-trees, and fragrant orange 
groves, and an olive-cheeked mistress, fanciful 
and fascinating, with raven-locks, and bright- 
glancing eyes. Thus we find them most numer- 
ous in the fair regions of Italy: and in that 
Spanish land so richly endowed by nature, that 
after all its wars and revolutions it still shows 
more signs of wealth than of desolation. Fred- 
erick the Great is said to have once asked which 









































was the richest country in the world. Some 
guessed Peru, others Chili, but he replied that 
Spain was the richest, since its rulers had for 
three centuries done their utmost to ruin it, and 
had not yet succeeded.” It might have occurred 
to the worthy Baron, and we wonder it did not, 
that the very wars and revolutions he speaks of, 
added to gross misgovernment and absurd pro- 
hibitory tariffs (affording encouragement to the 
smuggler, who is the father of the highwayman,) 
have much more to do with the multiplication 
of robberies, than the picturesque scenery and 
orange trees; more even than gazelle-eyed she- 
banditti, his idea of whom is evidently derived 
from the green-room of the Breslau theatre. 
From an old campaigner, who served under 
Marshal VorwArrtTs, came up at La Belle 
Alliance to decide the fight, and has since rolled 
about the world in various capacities and occu- 
pations likely to quench romance, such fanciful 
notions were hardly to be expected. But the 
Baron takes a strong interest in the predatory 
portion of Spain’s population, and has collected 
amusing stories of notable outlaws, amongst others 
of the celebrated NAVARRO, whose memory 
still lives amongst the people, perpetuated by 
hundreds of popular songs, and by numerous 
sainetes played at half the theatres in Spain. 
He was quite the gentleman, possessed consider- 
able talents and some education, despised the 
vulgar luxury and ostentation of his subordi- 
nates, and rode the best horses in Andalusia. 
He would walk at noon-day into the country- 
house of some rich proprietor, order the poultry- 
yard to be stripped to supply dinner for his fol- 
lowers, and the fattest fowl of the flock to be 
stuffed for himself, not with truffles, but with 
gold quadruples. If he found the stuffing not 
sufficiently rich, he demanded a second bird, 
and left the house only when his appetite was 
fully satisfied, and his pocket well filled. He 
once stopped a jeweller on his way from a fair, 
took from him a sum of four thousand franes, 
and then inquired if he had no jewels about him. 
The man at once admitted that he had, and 
that he had sewn them into his clothes, not, how- 
ever, to preserve them from gallant cavaliers of 
the road, but from the vile rateros — an inferior 
class of thieves, operating on a small scale, who 
prowl in quest of isolated and defenceless travel- 
lers. He produced his treasure, and then, with- 
out waiting orders, took from off his mules a 
richly wrought silver service, at which Navarro 
was greatly pleased, and swore that in future he 
and his soldiers (he assumed at all times the 
style of a military chief) would in future dine 
off the elegant workmanship of the Castilian 
Cellini. Finally, having stripped him of every 
thing else, the robbers made the unlucky jewel- 
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ler give them wine from his bota. It was very 
bad. “ You are a miser,” cried Navarro, angrily, 
“and do not deserve your riches. With treas- 
ures of gold and silver in your coffers, you drink 
wretched country wine, like the meanest peas- 
ant!” “ Alas! noble sir,” replied the man of 
metal, “I am very poor, and live hardly and 
sparingly ; I have eight children, no money, but 
some credit, and nothing of what you found on 
me belongs tome.” “ Sergeant,” cried Navarro, 
“a glass of our best Malaga to the gentleman.” 
The order was obeyed, and whilst his men fin- 
ished the bottle, the captain again addressed the 
goldsmith. “ See here,” he said, showing him a 
list of the concealed jewels, “my last courier 
brought me this. Had you kept back a single 
stone, it would have fared ill with you. But I 
take nothing from honest men and skilful artists. 
Pack up your things, take this pass, give your 
wife and children a kiss for Navarro, and if you 
are robbed upon the road, come and tell me.” 
Without wishing to calumniate the philanthropi- 
eal M. Navarro in particular, or his fraternity in 
general, we will remark, that such stories as 
these muy be picked up by the score in Spain, 
by any one curious of their collection. As, in 
Italy, industrious rogues, with aid of file and 
verdigris, manufacture modern antiques for the 
benefit of English greenhorns, so, in Spain, a 
regular fabrication of robber-tales takes place ; 
the same, when properly constructed and polish- 
ed, being put into speedy circulation in diligen- 
ces and coffee-houses, on the public promenades, 
and at the table-d’hétes, for the delectation of 
foreign ramblers, and especially of the French, 
who gulp down the most astounding narratives 
with a facility of swallow beautiful to contem- 
plate. For the Frenchman, cynic and unbe- 
liever though he be, entertains extravagant 
ideas on the subject of Spain. It is rare that he 
has been in the country, unless his residence be 
within a very few leagues of its frontier, and he 
pictures to himself an infinity of perils and hor- 
rors, to be found neither in Spain nor anywhere 
else, save in his imagination. “ Since the war 
of Independence,” says Baron Vaerst, “the 
French nourish strong prejudices against the 
Spaniards; and old soldiers, especially, who 
fought in that war, are apt to consider a large 
majority of the nation as habitual murderers and 
poisoners. For certainly at that time, murder 
and poison were proclaimed from every pulpit 
as means approved by Heaven for the extermi- 
nation of the arch-foe. The exiled Spaniards 
whom one finds scattered over France, especial- 
ly over its southern provinces, are more apt to 
confirm than to contradict such stories. Discon- 
tented with their own country, they represent 
its condition as worse even than it really is, and, 
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like most unfortunate persons, add blacker 
shades to what is already black enough.” In 
Spain, the land of idlers, not a town but has its 
gossip-market, an imitation more or less humble 
of that celebrated Gate of the Sun, where the 
newsmongers of the Spanish capital daily meet 
to repeat and improve the latest lie, much to 
their own pastime, and greatly to the consolation 
and advantage of the credulous correspondents 
of leading London journals. In provincial towns, 
whither palace-chronicles and metropolitan gos- 
sip come but in an abridged form, the report 
of a diligence stopped or a horseman fired at 
affords an agreeable variety, and is eagerly 
caught, magnified, and multiplied by the old 
women in cloaks and breeches, who hold their 
morning and evening confabulations in the sun- 
shine of the Alameda, or beneath the plaza’s 
snug arcades. Of course, the itinerant gavacho, 
the Parisian tourist on the lookout for the 
picaresque and picturesque wherewith to swell 
future feuilletons, gets the full benefit of such 
reports, expanded and embellished into romantic 
feats and instances of generosity, worthy of a 
Chafandin or a José Maria. The tourist, in his 
turn, superadds a coat of varnish to give glitter 
to the painting, which is subsequently retailed 
in daily shreds to the thirty thousand abonnés of 
the Presse or Débats. In his capacity of an old 
soldier, who has run real dangers, and despises 
the terrors (mostly imaginary) of gaping blun- 
derbusses and double-edged knives, Baron Vaerst 
does not condescend to make himself the hero of 
an encounter or escape, although his last jour- 
ney in the Peninsula led him through districts 
of evil repute and small security. In Arragon, 
where there had been no political disturbances 
for some short time before his visit, “ the roads 
were so much the more dangerous, and could be 
considered safe only for muleteers, who have 
generally a pretty good understanding with the 
knights of the highway. I met several thousand 
mules going from France to Huesca, where a 
great cattle fair was held; this made the road 
lively. Muleteers, suspicious-visaged gentry, 
many of them doubtless smugglers or robbers, 
were there in numbers. The country people 
fear the robbers too much to betray or prosecute 
them; the authorities are feeble and ineflicient ; 
the rich proprietors pay black mail as protection 
against serious damage. And if robbers are 
captured, they at once become objects of gener- 
al sympathy. ‘There are places where the jailor 
lets them out for a few days on parole, and sends 
them to work unguarded in town or country, dis- 
tinguished only by an iron ring upon the ankle. 
The true gentleman-highwayman, however, 
keeps his word of honor, even as he is gallant to 
the fair sex: he leaves the plundered traveller 





the long knife, without which the Spaniard 
rarely travels, and which is necessary, as he 
naively expresses it, to cut his tobacco. He 
leaves him also his cigarette, and often as much 
cash as will procure a night’s lodging. If, favor- 
ed by fortune, he rises to be leader of a band of 
smugglers, he comes to a friendly understanding 
with the authorities, and agrees to pay a price 
—usually, it is said, a quadruple or sixteen 
dollars — for the unimpeded passage of each la- 
den mule. For this premium the contraband 
goods are often escorted to their destination by 
soldiers. When the smuggler is unsuccessful, 
and finds himself with nothing but his tromblon 


' and knife, he turns robber, the ultimate resource 


of this original class of men.” There is here 
some exaggeration, especially as regards the 
military escort of the smuggled lace and cottons ; 
but there is also much truth in this broadly pen- 
cilled sketch of how they manage matters in the 
Peninsula. 

On his way from Barcelona, Baron Vaerst 
met his brother-baron, De Meer, then captain- 
general of Catalonia, who swayed the province 
with an iron rule, that made him alike dreaded 
and detested. Such severity was necessary, for 
the Catalans are a troublesome and mutinous 
race, and Barcelona. especially is the head-quar- 
ters of sedition and discontent. Baron de Meer 
had a strong garrison at his orders, the city lies 
under the guns of Monjuich, and the breadth of 
the long handsome streets and open squares fa- 
cilitate the suppression of insurrection. Never- 
theless, it had been thought advisable to fortify 
and garrison several of the large buildings, and, 
in spite of the opposition of the magistrates and 
inhabitants, to break through various streets, so 
as to form long avenues, that might be swept in 
case of need by artillery. ‘These extreme meas- 
ures were imperatively called for by the numer- 
ous outbreaks in Catalonia, a province which 
gives more trouble to the government than all 
the rest of Spain. Barcelona has had a bad 
reputation for some hundred years past. It is 
a resort of Italian carbonari, German republi- 
cans, and discontented restless spirits from vari- 
ous countries ; also the headquarters of sundry 
revolutionary committees, and of the secret soci- 
ety known as the Vengeurs d’ Alibaud, to which 
that helpless and imbecile Bourbon, Don Fran- 
cisco de Paula, was said, a short since, to be 
affiliated. Alibaud himself lived in Barcelona, 
and only left it to go to Paris, and make his 
attempt on the life of the king of the French. 
In one month (January, 1845) sixty-two per- 
sons died a violent death in Barcelona, of whom 
fifty-one were murdered and five executed, 
whilst six committed suicide. As regards popu- 
lar commotions and revolts, so frequent of late 
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years, Baron Vaerst, who has difficulty in ad- 
mitting that any thing can go on well under a “ so- 
called liberal system,” maintains that the Barce- 
lonese have strong cause and excuse for rebel- 
lion in the injury done to their manufactures by 
the close alliance between Spain and England. 
He apparently imagines the Spanish tariff to be 
highly favorable to English fabrics, and sighs 
over the misfortunes of the hardly-used manv- 
facturers, whose smoking chimneys he compla- 
cently contemplated from the lofty battlements of 
Monjuich. In short, he indulges in a good deal 
of argument and assertion, which sound well, 
but, being based on false premises, are worth 
exactly nothing. When he talks of the Catalo- 
nian manufactures as important and flourishing, 
he is evidently ignorant that they are chiefly 
supplied with foreign goods, smuggled in and 
stamped with the mark of the Barcelona facto- 
ries! This fact is notorious and susceptible of 
easy proof. ‘The amount of raw cotton imported 
into Spain would make, as the returns show, 
but a very small part of the goods issued from 
Spanish manufactories. Were the contraband 
system exchanged for legitimate commerce, at 
moderate duties, a few cotton-spinners, alias 
smugglers, might suffer in pocket, but the in- 
creased trade of Catalonia would employ far 
more hands than would be thrown out of work 
by putting down a few badly managed spinning- 
jennies. The bigoted and brutal Catalan popu- 
lace, beyond comparison the worst race in the 
Peninsula, cannot comprehend this fact; and 
the cunning few who do comprehend it find it 
their interest in suppressing the truth. The 
French, too, who well know that, in a fair mar- 
ket, English cottons would beat theirs out of the 
field, take care, by means of such emissaries as 
Mr. Lesseps, to keep up the cheat. So, when- 
ever there is a talk of reducing the present ab- 
surd tariff of Spain, the Barcelonese fly to arms, 
throw up barricades, bluster about English in- 
fluence, and, whilst thinking to defend their 
own interests, serve as blind instruments to a dis- 
reputable foreign potentate. The Spaniards are 
a very jealous and a very suspicious people, and 
have been ill-treated and imposed upon till they 
have acquired the habit of seeking selfish mo- 
tives for the actions of all men. Such over-wa- 
riness defeats its object. A section — by no 
means a majority —of the Spanish nation look 
upon England as having only her own interests 
in view when she seeks a commercial treaty 
with Spain, arranged on fair and reasonable 
bases. Nothing can be more erroneous and de- 
lusive. England would gain very little by such 
a treaty ; the great advantage would be derived 
by Spain, who now receives duty on one eighth 
of the British goods annually imported. We 
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need not say how the other seven eighths enter. 
Spain has seven hundred and ten leagues of 
coast and frontier. Gibraltar and Portugal are 
convenient depdéts, and there are one hundred 
and twenty thousand professional smugglers in 
Spain, the flower of the population, fine, active, 
stalwart fellows, imbued with hearty contempt 
for revenue officers, and whom we would back, 
after a month’s organization, against the entire 
Spanish army, now amounting, we believe, un- 
der the benign system of Christina, Narvaez, 
and Company, to something like a hundred and 
eighty thousand men. In short, it is notorious 
that Spain is inundated with English and French 
goods. “In this state of things,” says an able 
and enlightened writer, “I put the following 
dilemma to Spanish manufacturers : —Your man- 
ufactures are either prosperous, or the contrary. 
In the former case, conceding that the contra- 
band trade knows no other limits to its criminal 
traffic than those of the possible consumption, the 
competition from which you suffer is as great as 
itcan be. What does it signify to you, then, 
whether the goods enter through the custom- 
house, on payment of a protective duty, or are 
introduced by smugglers, at a certain rate of 
commission? And if your manufactures are 
not prosperous, what need you care whether 
foreign goods enter by the legal road or the 
illicit trade?” It were impossible to state the 
case more clearly and conclusively, The smug- 
glers charged fixed per-centages, according to 
the nature of the goods and the place they are 
to be conveyed to. These rates are as easily 
ascertained as a premium at Lloyd’s or the price 
of rentes on the Paris Bourse. Let the duties 
on foreign manufactures be regulated by them, 
and smuggling, one of the prominent causes of 
the demoralization and misery of Spain, is at 
once knocked upon the head. At the same 
cost, or even at a slight advance, every importer 
will prefer having his goods through the legiti- 
mate channel, instead of receiving them crushed 
into small packages, and often more or less dam- 
aged by their clandestine transit. And the 
money now paid to the smuggling insurers would 
flow, under the new order of things, into the 
Spanish treasury, a change devoutly to be de- 
sired by Spanish creditors of all classes and de- 
nominations. 

Between Barcelona and Gerona the Baron 
was much amused by the energetic proceed- 
ings of a zagal, or Spanish postillion, who 
jumped up and down from his seat, with the 
horses at full gallop, to the great peril of his 
neck, and sang never-ending songs in praise of 
Queen Christina and of the joyous life of a 
smuggler, only interrupting his melody to shout 
an oft-repeated tiro! trro! (pull! pull!) and to 
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swear Saracenic oaths at his steaming mules. 
“ By the holy bones of Mahomet!” he would 
exclaim, “ I will make thee dance, lazy Valeroza ! 
(the valorous;) rebaptize thee with a cudgel, 
and then hang thee. Holy St. Anthony of Padua 
never had a lazier jackass!” “And then he 
ran himself breathless by the side of poor Vale- 
rosa, and screamed himself hoarse, and flogged 
and flattered; and the oddest thing was, that 
the beasts seemed to understand him, and show- 
ed fear or joy as he blamed or praised them. 
Each mule had a name of its own, pricked up 
its long ears when addressed by it, and testified, 
by more rapid movements, that it well knew 
what laziness would entail. Manuela, Luna, 
Justa, Generala, Valerosa, Casilda, and Pilar, 
the zagal loved them all, and preferred caressing 
to punishing them. If horses are generally bad 
in France, it is assuredly in great measure be- 
cause no nation in the world are more unfeeling 
to their beasts, especially horses, than the French. 
A large proportion of the cart-horses are blind 
from cuts of the whip in the eyes; the postillions 
cannot harness their cattle without giving them 
violent kicks in the side ; and one sees the poor 
brutes tremble at the approach of their tyrants. 
Abuse, oaths, and blows are the order of the 
day. The Arab makes much of his noble steed, 
and even the rude Cossack looks to his horse’s 
comfort before providing for his own.” 

The town of Gerona, well fortified, and pos- 
sessing a strong citadel, is celebrated for its no- 
ble defence against the French, related, in in- 
teresting detail, by Toreno, in his ‘ History of 
the War of Independence.’ Its brave governor, 
Don Mariano Alvarez, having few provisions, 
and a large garrison, economized the former, 
and was prodigal of the latter. In repeated 
sorties he inflicted severe loss on the besiegers. 
One officer, ordered on a very perilous expedi- 
tion, inquired, with some anxiety, what point he 
was to fall back upon. “Upon the church- 
yard,” was the consolatory reply of Alvarez. 
When things came to the pass that five reals 
were paid for a mouse, and thirty for a cat, and 
somebody talked of capitulating, Alvarez swore 
he would have the offender slaughtered and 
salted, and would do the same by all who hinted 
at surrender. After nine months’ continual 
fighting, all provisions being exhausted, the for- 
tress was given up. The garrison had dwindled 
from fifteen thousand to four thousand men, and 
only a small portion of these were capable of 
bearing arms. The protracted and glorious de- 
fence was to be attributed—so some of the 
Spaniards thought — to the especial protection 
of the holy St. Narcissa. That respectable lady 
is the patroness of Gerona, where her ashes re- 
pose ; during the siege, a cocked and feathered 





hat was put upon her statue, and she received 
the title of generalissima. Figueras, the last 
town of any note before reaching the French 
frontier, is also a fortified place. Taken by the 
French in the Peninsular war, it was recaptured 
by the Spaniards, who entered in the night 
through a subterranean passage. Its citadel of 
San Fernando is one of the strongest in Spain, 
and can accommodate fifteen thousand men. 
The town itself is insignificant, and only cele- 
brated for the scale and solidity of its fortifica- 
tions, which remain as a monument of former 
Spanish grandeur. But they lack completion, 
and are ill situated, which caused some connois- 
seur in the art to say that the mason should have 
been decorated, and the engineer flogged. 

Pau, the favorite resort of English sojourners 
in southern France, was selected by the Baron 
and his companions for their winter-quarters ; 
and although, upon their arrival there, the 
severe cold and heavy snow induced them to 
doubt the truth of the praises they had heard of 
its mild and beautiful climate, they soon became 
convinced the encomium was well merited. The 
meadows remained green the whole winter 
through, and once only, in the month of March, 
came a fall of snow, which disappeared, however, 
in forty-eight hours. From their windows they 
commanded a magnificent view southwards ; 
bounded in the distance by the lofty summits of 
the Pyrenees, supreme amongst which rises the 
snow-covered dome of the Pic du Midi,—“a 
magnificent amphitheatre, whose aspect is most 
sublime at night, in the full moon-light. Morn- 
ing and evening, at the rising and setting of the 
sun, the snowy points of the Pic resemble great 
spires of flame, blazing through the gloom. 
With incredible suddenness darkness covers the 
low lands, whilst the tall peaks, clothed in ice, 
still remain illuminated, gleaming far and wide 
above the broad panorama of mountains, like 
isolated lighthouses on the shores of the mighty 
ocean.” Many of the Pyrenean mountains are 
known as the Pic du Midi; there is a Pic du 
Midi @ Ossau, another of Bigorre, a third of 
Valentine, &c.; but the Pic du Midi de Pau is 
the highest, and rises fifteen hundred and thirty- 
one toises (nearly ten thousand English feet) 
above the level of the sea. In like manner 
many rivers bear the name of Gave, a Celtic 
word, equivalent to mountain stream; but the 
Gave de Pau is the greatest and most celebrated 
of the family. The Pic du Midi, from certain 
peculiarities of position, was long thought the 
highest of the Pyrenees, till it was ascertained 
that the Monperdu, the Vignemale, and the 
Maladetta, are in certain parts more than a 
thousand feet higher. 

Concerning the English residents at Pau, M. 
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Vaerst says little or nothing, except that he and 
his companions, although unprovided with intro- 
ductions, received visits and invitations from 
them, attentions for which they probably had 
their titles to thank. The Baron seems to have 
taken more pleasure in the society of the friend- 
ly French prefect, M. Azeveno, with whom he 
had strenuous discussions on the everlasting 
subject of the Rhine frontier. The Frenchman, 
like many of his countrymen, insisted that the 
far-famed German stream is the natural bound- 
ary of France, a proposition which M. Vaerst 
could by no means allow to pass unrefuted. 
Indeed, the excellent Baron seems particularly 
sensitive on this subject, for in various parts of 
his book we find him in hot dispute with pre- 
sumptuous Gauls who hinted a wish to see the 
tricolor once more waving on the banks of that 
river, which Mr. Becker has so confidently 
affirmed they shall never again possess. The 
Baron considers a hankering after the Rhine to 
be ineradicably fixed in every Frenchman’s 
breast, and now and then shows a little uneasi- 
ness with regard to the strife and bloodshed 
which this unreasonable longing may souner or 
later engender. We do not learn how he fared 
in his discussions at Pau and elsewhere, but in 
his book he advances eloquent and learned 
arguments against French encroachment. In 
the very midst of them he is unfortunately inter- 
rupted by a severe attack of illness, against 
which he bears up with much philosophy and 
fortitude. “If pain purifies and improves, as I 
have often been told, I ought assuredly to be 
one of the best and purest of men. But al- 
though I have never yet lost courage under 
physical or any other suffering, and have ever 
remained cheerful as in the joyous days of my 
youth, I have yet no wish to continue thus the 
darling of the gods, who, as it is said, chastise 
those they best love.” His patience, proof 
against ‘pain, gave way at last, under a less 
acute but more teasing infliction, and he breaks 
out into a humorous anathema of the well-mean- 
ing tormentors who pestered him with prescrip- 
tions. Every body who came within ten paces 
of him had some sovereign panacea and unfail- 
ing remedy to recommend. He began by tak- 
ing a note of all these good counsels, with no 
intention to follow them, but out of malicious 
curiosity to see how far the persecution would 
extend. At the end of a week he abandoned 
the practice, finding it too troublesome. In that 
short time, he had been strongly enjoined to 
consult twenty different physicians, and to make 
trial of fourteen mineral baths. One kind 
friend insisted on bringing him a mesmerizer, 
another a shepherd, a third an old woman, all of 
whom had already wrought marvellous cures. 
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One recommended swan’s down, another a cat’s 
skin, another telismanic rings and a necklace of 
wild chesnuts. He was enjoined to sew nutmegs 
in his clothes, to wear a certain sort of red rib- 
bon round his throat, to cram himself with sour- 
kraut. And each of his advisers thought him 
disgustingly obstinate because he turned a deaf 
ear to their advice, and discredited the virtues 
of their medicaments, preferring those of his 
doctor. “I should long since have been a mil- 
honaire,” he says, “if every good counsel had 
brought me in a louis-d’or. And truly I uphold 
the old Spanish proverb against advice-givers : 
Da me dinero, y no consejos — Give me money, 
and not advice.” 

Chained to the chimney corner by the unsat- 
isfactory state of his health, the Baron devoted 
himself to study and literary occupation, pored 
over Froissart, acquired the old French, and 
revelled in the gallant pages of Queen Margaret 
of Navarre. At Pau, indeed, his third Pyrenean 
expedition concludes, but not so his book, for 
which he finds abundant materials in the remi- 
niscences of his two previous journeys. His ac- 
count of the Basques is especially interesting, 
containing much that could only have been 
gleaned by long residence in the country, and 
great familiarity with the usages of that singular 
people. Few in number, these dwellers amongst 
the western Pyrenees are formidable by their 
courage and energy; and from the remotest 
periods of their history, have made themselves 
respected and even feared. Hannibal treated 
them with consideration, and was known to alter 
his proposed line of march to avoid the fierce 
attacks of this handful of mountaineers. The 
Roman proconsuls sought their alliance. Cesar, 
against whom, and under Pompey’s banners, 
they arrayed themselves, was unable to subdue 
them. After the fall of Rome, the men of the 
Pyrenees were attacked in turn by Vandals, 
Goths, and Franks; their houses were destroyed, 
their lands laid waste, but they themselves, un- 
attainable in their mountains, continued free. 
A deluge of barbarians overflowed Gaul and 
Spain ; conquerors and conquered amalgamated, 
and divided the territory amongst them; still the 
Pyreneans continued unmixed in race, and un- 
disturbed in their fastnesses. The vanquished 
Goth retreated before the warlike and encroach- 
ing Saracen, and the crescent standard fluttered 
amongst the mountains of northern Spain. It 
found no firm footing, and soon its bearers re- 
traced their bloody path, strewing it with the 
bones of their best and bravest, and pursued by 
the victorious warriors of Charles Martel. But 
of all the historical fights that have taken place 
in the Pyrenees, there is not one whose tradition 
has been so well preserved as the great defeat of 
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Charlemagne. The fame of Roland still resounds 
in popular melody, and echoes amongst the wild 
ravines and perilous passes, whose names, in 
numerous instances, connect them with his ex- 
ploits. 

The Basques are brave, intelligent, and proud, 
—simple, but high-minded. They have ever 
shown a strong repugnance to foreign influence 
and habits; and have clung to old customs and 
to their singular language. It is curious to be- 
hold half a million of men — whose narrow terri- 
tory is formed of a corner of France and another 
of Spain, closely hemmed in, and daily traversed, 
by hosts of Frenchmen and Spaniards — pre- 
serving a language which, from its difficulty and 
want of resemblance to any other known tongue, 
very few foreigners ever acquire. They have 
their own musical instruments—not the most 
harmonious in the world; their own music, of 
peculiar originality and wildness; their own 
dances and games, dress, and national colors, all 
more or less different from those of the rest of 
Spain. There is no doubt of their being first- 
rate fighting men, but the habit of contending 
with superior numbers has given them peculiar 
notions on the subject of military success and 
glory. They attach no shame to a retreat or 
even to a flight; but those antagonists who sup- 
pose that because they run away they are beat- 
en, sooner or later find themselves egregiously 
mistaken. Flight is a part of their tactics; to 
fatigue the enemy, and inflict heavy loss at little 
to themselves, is upon all occasions their aim. 
They care nothing for the empty honor of sleep- 
ing on the bloody battle-field over which they 
have all day fought. They could hardly be 
made to understand the merit of such a proceed- 
ing; they take much greater credit when they 
thin the enemy’s ranks without suffering them- 
selves. And if they often run away, they are 
ever ready to return to the fray. They are 
born with a natural aptitude for the only species 
of fighting for which their mountainous land is 
adapted. We have been greatly amused and 
interested, when rambling in their country, by 
watching a favorite game frequently played up- 
on Sundays and other holidays. The boys of 
two villages meet at an appointed spot and en- 
gage in a regular skirmish; turf and clods of 
earth, often stones, being substituted for bullets. 
The spirit and skill with which the lads carry 
on the mock-encounter, the wild yells called 
forth by each fluctuation of the fight, the fierce- 
ness of their juvenile faces, when, after a well- 
directed volley, one side rushes forward to the 
charge, armed with the thick bamboo-like stems 
of the Indian corn, their white teeth firmly set, 
and a barbarous Basque oath upon their lips, 
strongly recall the more earnest and bloody en- 





counters in which their fathers have so often 
distinguished themselves. These contests, which 
sometimes become rather serious from the 
passionate character of the Basques, and often 
terminate in a few broken heads, are encouraged 
by the older people, and compose the sole mili- 
tary education of a race, who do not fight the 
worse because they are unacquainted with the 
drill-sergeant, and with the very rudiments of 
scientific warfare. The tenacity with which 
these mountaineers adhere to the usages of their 
ancestors, even when they are unfitted to the 
century, and disadvantageous to themselves, is 
very remarkable. The Basque is said to be so 
stubborn, that he knocks a nail into the wall 
with his head; but the Arragonese is said to 
surpass the Basque, inasmuch as he puts the 
head of the nail against the wall, and tries to 
drive it in by striking his skull against the point. 
When, in the ninth century, the French Kings 
conquered for a short time a part of the Basque 
provinces, they prudently abstained from inter- 
ference with the privileges and customs of the 
inhabitants, and when the whole of Spain was 
finally united into one kingdom under Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, the Basques retained their 
republican forms. Every Basque is more or less 
noble. The genealogical pride, proverbially 
attributed to Spaniards, is out-heroded by that 
of these mountaineers, amongst whom a char- 
coal-burner or a muleteer will hold himself as 
good and ancient a gentleman as the best duke 
in the land. “In the valley of the Bastan,” says 
the Baron, “all the peasants’ houses are deco- 
rated with coats of arms, hewn in stone, and 
generally placed over the house door; the owner 
of the smallest cottage is rarely without a parch- 
ment patent of nobility. A peasant of that valley 
once told me his family dated from the time of 
Queen Maricastana. El tiempo de la reyna 
Maricastana, is a proverb implying, ‘from time 
immemorial.’” Certainly there is no country 
where such equality exists amongst all classes ; an 
equality, however, rather pleasing than disagree- 
able in its results. The demeanour of the less 
fortunate of the people towards those whom 
wealth and education place above them, is as 
remote from insolence and brutality, as it is 
from cringing servility. The poorest peasant, 
tilling his patch of maize, answers the question 
of the rich proprietor, who drives his carriage 
past his cottage, with the same frank courtesy 
and manly assurance, with which he would 
acknowledge the greeting or interrogatory of a 
fellow-laborer. 

Baron Vaerst indulges in some curious specu- 
lations as to the origin of this flourishing and 
unmixed race of mountaineers. “Some say 
they are an aboriginal tribe, and that their 
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The Pyrenees. 


language was spoken by Adam (!); others set 
them down as an old Phenician colony, whilst 
others again vaguely guess them to be the de- 
scendants of a wandering horde from the north 
or east. The language is like no other, and 
those who speak it know nothing of its history. 
Except before God, these people have never 
bent the knee in homage, and have never paid 
taxes, but only a voluntary tribute, collected 
amongst themselves. 

“Proud of the independence they have so well 
defended, they for the most part, in order to 
preserve their nationality, have married amongst 
themselves. The Basque tongue has one thing 
in common with those of Spain and Gascony, 
namely, the indiscriminate use of the B and the 
V. They say indifferently Biscaya or Viscaya, 
Balmaseda or Valmaseda. ‘The story is a well- 
known one, of the Spaniard who maintained 
French to be a miserable language, because in 
speaking it no distinction was made between a 
widow and an ox,—veuve and beuf receiving 
from him pretty nearly the same pronunciation. 
I have still a letter from the well-known Echever- 
ria, addressed to me as Baron Baerst.  Sceali- 
ger, when speaking of the Gascons and of their 
custom of confounding the v and ), says ; felicitas 
populi quibus bibere est vivere.” Many trouba- 
dours have written and sung in the Gascon dia- 
lect; the memory of one of the most ancient of 
them is preserved in popular legends on account 
of his tragical fate. Beloved by an illustrious 
lady, the wife of Baron Castel Roussillon, he was 
enticed into an ambuscade and murdered by the 
jealous husband, who then tore out his heart, 
and had it dressed for the Countess’s dinner. 
The meal concluded, he produced the severed 
head of her lover, told her what she had eaten, 
and inquired if the flavor was good. “ Si bon et 
si savoureuz,” she replied, “que jamais autre 
manger ne m’en dtera le gout.” And she threw 
herself headlong from her balcony. The nobles 
of the land, the King of Arragon at their head, 
held the conduct of the husband so unworthy, 
that they threw him into prison, confiscated his 
estates, and united in one grave the mortal re- 
mains of the unfortunate lovers. 

Whilst the Basques and Bearnese enjoyed a 
long series of tranquil and happy years, Roussil- 
lon was a prey to bloody wars and to the ravages 
of ruthless conquerors. Goths and Saracens, 
Normans, Arragonese, and French, fought for 
centuries about its possession. This state of 
perpetual warfare naturally had great influence 
on the character of the people, who continued 
wild and savage much longer than their neigh- 
bours. The passes of the Pyrenees were a con- 
stant motive for fresh hostilities, and pretext for 
lawless aggression. The rich committed every 
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sort of crime, without being made personally 
answerable. One of the old laws of Roussillon, 
significant of the state of the country, fixes the 
rate of payment at which crimes might be com- 
mitted. Five sous were the fine for inflicting a 
wound; if a bone was broken, it was ten times 
as dear; a box on the ear cost five sows, the 
tearing out of an eye a hundred; a common 
murder three hundred sous, that of a monk four 
hundred, and of a priest nine hundred. Other 
luxuries in proportion. From which curious 
statement, a priest in those days appears to have 
been worth three laymen, and a gouged eye to 
have been estimated at twice the value of a 
broken bone. Flesh-wounds and punches on 
the head were decidedly cheap and within the 
reach of persons of very moderate means. For 
the delightful state of comfort and prosperity, 
indicated by this tariff of mutilation and man- 
slaughter, the men of Roussillon had to thank 
their last Count, who, in the year 1173, be- 
queathed his dominions to Alphonso IL. of Arra- 
gon. Thence eternal strife with the French, 
who did not choose to see the key to their coun- 
try in the hands of a Spanish prince ; and Rous- 
sillon, the bone of contention, was also the battle- 
ground. Nearly five centuries elapsed before 
the treaty of the Pyrenees put an end to these 
dissensions. 

The sea, the Ebro, and the Pyrenees, form 
the natural boundaries and bulwarks of the 
Spanish Basque provinces. Favored by these 
defences, the three provinces were the natural 
and safe refuge of the Iberians, when hunted by 
various conquerors from the plains of southern 
and middle Spain. Of Navarre, only the moun- 
tainous portion afforded similar safety; the lev- 
els, and especially the rich banks of the Ebro, 
were occupied by the victors. Biscay, Alava, 
and Guipuzcoa were never under the dominion 
of the Moors, who obtained quiet possession of 
Navarre as far as Pampeluna, but only held it 
about twelve years. Each of the three prov- 
inces has its own constitution and rights, peculiar 
to itself, some of the privileges and laws being of 
a very original character. In Alava, the general 
procurator, or chief of the provincial govern- 
ment, swears every year upon an old knife — 
the Machete Vitoriano — to uphold the privileges 
of the province. ‘TI desire,” he says, “that my 
throat may be cut with this knife if I fail to 
maintain and defend the fueros of the land.” 
The Biscayan coasts breed excellent sailors; as 
already mentioned, they were the first to under- 
take the distant fisheries of the whale and cod. 
They are probably better calculated for enter- 
prising merchant-seamen than for men-of-war’s 
men, the inveterate independence and stiff-neck- 
edness of the race being obnoxious to regular mili- 
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tary discipline. ‘“ Quisiera mucho mas ser leonero 
que tener carga de Biscaynos,”* was a saying 
of Gonsalvo de Cordova. The naval squadrons 
of Biscay, however, are to be read of in history. 
It seems strange enough to Englishmen, to whom 
these petty provinces are known but as obscure 
nooks of the Peninsula, to read in Baron Vaerst’s 
pages that “the fleet of Guipuzcoa, united with 
that of Biscay, completely annihilated, in a bloody 
naval action, fought on the 29th August, 1350, 
the English fleet of King Edward the Third, and 
thereby procured Spain an advantageous treaty 
of commerce with England.” There is small 
probability, we presume, of Lord Auckland’s 
sending half-a-dozen frigates to revenge this old 
insult, by fetching the present Spanish fleet into 
an English port, and there retaining them until 
the wise men of Madrid reduce their suicidal 
duties on foreign manufactures. We have stated 
our firm conviction that England would gain 





little by such reduction. Little, that is to say, 


in the way in which Messieurs Louis-Philippe 
and Guizot and their organs are pleased to as- 
sume that she expects to be benefited. “ Eng- 
land,” says a writer, already quoted, “has never 
asked any thing for which she did not offer a 
generous reciprocity. If the Spanish govern- 
ment, blind to its true interests, has constantly 
refused, in consequence of chimerical fears and 
false views, to renounce a prohibitive system, 
rendered illusory by smuggling, itself alone has 
suffered. For England it is a mere question of 
morality. The contraband trade compensates 
her for the ignorance of Spanish rulers... . . 
But the government of a commercial country 
must grieve to see commercial transactions rest- 
ing on the basis of smuggling—on a violation 
of law and of public morality. England, where 
every thing reposes on credit and good faith, 
submits with strong repugnance to stipulations 
so organized that smuggling is the rule, and legal 
traflic the exception.” *— Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE TWO 


I own thou flowest fair and free, 
Broad River! pleasant River! 
To where thy sandy outlets be, — 
To rocky clefts and thundering sea — 
From where, far past yon headlands green, 
With all thy flashing miles between, 
Dark, light, those azure streaks are seen, — 
Hills beautiful for ever ! 


I own thou art a noble sight! 
The sun and clouds of heaven 
Do make thee many-hued and bright ; 
Oars flash, sails gleam, a ruddy light 
Tinges thy ripples from the blaze 
Where wide and high the sun’s last rays, 
With fiery glow and gorgeous haze, 
Prelude the purple even. 


But evermore upon thy brink, 

Broad water, sweeping cheerly ! 
Mine eyes are dim, mine eyelids sink, 
I look within, and think — and think, 
Till I behold the brook I know, 
*Mid fresh-bloomed orchards hear it flow 
Through all the ways that long ago 

I loved — I love — so dearly ! 


I walk within the woody place ; 
The narrow pathways darken — 

The daylight faileth as I pace, — 

The twilight sigheth in my face, — 


* “T would much rather be a keeper of lions than 





have charge of Biscayans.” 


RIVERS. 


The moonlight smileth suddenly 

Through clasping branches over me, — 

And like mine own heart hear I thee, 
O Brook !— and pause to hearken. 


Deep down, below the craggy ledge, 
I catch a stir, a glitter 
Through network of the flowering hedge 
That flings its garlands from the edge. — 
Beat, happy, solitary heart! 
Ah no! not like mine own thou art !— 
Bound, healthy pulse, till night depart, 
And all the cliff birds twitter! 


Flow forward, night and day, O stream! 
By woodland, bank, and meadow ; 

Flow seaward under gloom and gleam, 

While I behold thee in a dream 

But love thee of a truth: while Spring 

Crowneth my brook a sylvan king, — 

Crowneth my brook with blossoming, 
And robes with shine and shadow ! 


There first the swallows dart and fly, 
And, rimming thee, sweet River! 

Spring’s tender grasses vivify. — 

She loves thee! Deeper shadows lie 

In rocky angles for thy rest 

All summer-time. Spring loves thee best. 

Rich Autumn, Winter holly-drest, 

Woo:—thou art Spring’s for ever! 


* Marliani, ii., 317. 
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The Natural History of Humbugs. 
Aneus B. Reacu. 
Henning. 


By 
Illustrated by A. 


Mr. Reach’s ‘ Bores’ proved rather sprightly 
company at Midsummer time, it may be recol- 
lected. The new monograph which he here puts 
forth, like its predecessor, somewhat belies its 
title — being rather more of a Humbug than a 
History! The thing, peradventure, must needs 
be so. Our author confesses it himself. How 
could any one profess to pack away so vast a 
subject into a shilling duodecimo? As well might 
Tom Thumb undertake to carry Lablache in his 
waistcoat pocket! The topic is 


Wide as the earth and boundless as the sea. 


(We once, by the way, heard the Great Ocean 
itself called “a Humbug,” by a distressed gen- 
tleman from Yorkshire, on board the Hamburgh 
Packet!) What is the Dalai Lama ?— what 
the Emperor of Tee-to-tum, with his sublime 
proclamations, only one degree less sublime than 
Mr. Sealy’s caricatures of the same ?— what is 
The Brazen Duke — now perpetual Street Por- 
ter of Piccadilly? Nay, let every modest man 
ask of himself, “WHAT AM 1?” —and there 
are few who will not crouch down, humbled by 
the colossal vastness of the theme and its des- 
perate personality, — fewer still who will assert 
that one tithe of its points or counterpoints, one 
thousandth of its features and phases, great or 
small, have been here reached. Who would noi 
pluck ‘the Natural History of Strange Birds’ 
that should tell nothing of the Ostrich, the Dodo, 
or the Pouting Pigeon? Omissions at least as 
important as the above are to be found in the 
treatise before us. 
We, who 


Love to live at peace with all the world, 


will have nothing to do with the home speci- 
mens of Humbugs so timidly and sparingly 
collected by Mr. Reach. Here, however, are a 
few, culled at a convenient distance from Grub 
Street and Amen Corner— which may be ven- 


tured upon without danger of a prosecution for 
libel. 


“ As he is so fond of Humbug at home, honest 
John Bull is not likely to part with it when he 
goes abroad. In the steamer and the diligence 
he wraps himself as in a cloak in that partienlar 
variety of his national temperament which it 
pleases him generally to exhibit when he is hon- 
oring foreign soil by placing his boots upon it — 
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dignity —full-blown and uncompromising dig- 
rity. Let us plant ourselves, gentle reader, on 
the decks of this gaudy, glittering steam-packet, 
the Boenigen von Pruschen, now sweeping rap- 
idly down stream, beneath the gray walls and 
vine-clustered ledges of the Rhein-fells. There 
is a fine specimen of an English exclusive family. 
The travelling carriage is upon the deck, and 
John sits in a stately manner in the rumble, 
thinking of Old England. The glasses are 
down, but fluttering green silk blinds do duty in 
their stead; and it is only when a fresher puff 
of air than ordinary jerks them aside that we 
can catch a glimpse of the occupants of the in- 
terior —the old gentleman, fat, comfortable, 
and choleric, reading a London newspaper; the 
mamma, hot, cross, and flustered, fanning herself 
with a handkerchief wet with eau-de-Cologne ; 
and the young lady, languid, pale, and imsou- 
ciante, listlessly knitting her Berlin wool, and 
occasionally glancing at the guide book which 
lies open in her lap. The Hon. Tom, the son 
and heir, is not visible, having met a couple of 
Melton men on board, and descended with them 
to a private cabin, there in privacy and peace to 
smoke their cigars and make up their books for 
the Leger over many bottles of golden Rhenish 
wine. Their courier has preceded them to 
Cologne, to engage the best apartment in the 
Rhenischerhoff, where they can have dinner 
served by English waiters in English fashion, 
just as quietly and pleasantly as if they had not 
stirred from Portman Square. And when the 
meal has been discussed in great state and grav- 
ity, and the grapes and peaches have been put 
upon the table, and the old gentleman calls for 
his bottle of port, and the ladies talk of and 
write to May Fair till bed-time, Tom having 
gone on to Aix with the Melton men to risk his 
thalers at roulette. . . . And these people, not 
content with being Humbugs themselves, make 
others Humbugs as well. Gliding pleasantly 
down the Seine last Autumn in the pretty 

acket ‘La Normandie,’ I encountered the 
Pinmcusnsees Being an habitué of the little 
dingy parlor looking over the Mews, they did 
not naturally think me of sufficient consequence 
to make themselves fools before me; and so the 
family, released from the crushing fetters of their 
forced gentility, came out remarkably strong and 
pleasant; Firmcounter telling a lot of funny 
Stock Exchange stories about par and discount 
whereof the point was not clearly discernible ; 
and mamma and the girls laughing and flirting 
as comfortably as possible, and half frantic with 
fun and delight when they tried on specimens 
of those steeple-like Norman caps, which they 
had purchased at Rouen. All at once the 
younger girl, who had run away from the family 
group to see a fat little waddling curé get into 
a clumsy punt which came alongside for him, 
marched back, looking as if she had had a téte- 
a-téte with a ghost. ‘Mamma,’ said she, ‘did 
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you ever, now—there’s a portmanteau lying 
there, marked “The Honorable and Reverend 
Ambrose Myrtle !”’ —‘ He’s one of Lady Lou- 
isa Finniken’s set, said Mrs. Firmcounter, in 
manifest alarm; ‘he must be on board.’ — 
‘There, that’s him,’ said Miss Firmcounter; 
‘it must be, he looks so distingué’ And she 
indicated a tall, cadaverous-looking man dressed 
in a long, black, single-breasted frock coat, and 
ornamented with a broad-brimmed hat looped 
up behind. ‘ Hush, girls; here, sit down quietly 
and put away those absurd caps,’ whispered the 
maternal parent. Mr. Firmcounter gave two or 
three ferocious hems, and drew up his shirt-collar 
with tragic dignity, and the whole party became 
in a moment as stiff as if they were sitting 
round the big ¢pergne in the big dull dining- 
room in the Regent’s Park. Confound the Hon. 
and Rev. Ambrose Myrtle, thought I. He was 
a desperately genteel Puseyite parson, with a 
desperately yous congregation, in a desper- 
ately genteel chapel, the bells whereof he was 
always setting a-ringing at provoking and un- 
reasonable hours, generally early in the morn- 
ing. However, he took no notice of the Firm- 
counters, or indeed of any body else, and walked 
the plank (between the vessel and the quay I 
mean), when he got to Havre, with much dig- 
nity, followed by a small army of porters carry- 
ing his luggage, consisting of three imperials, 
eight portmanteaus, six carpet bags, a campstool, 
and a telescope. . . . In another respect we are 
making considerable progress. The monkey 
who has seen the world is not so much the nov- 
elty now as the monkey who has not seen the 
world. We have more travellers and fewer 
travellers’ tales. There are not half the number 
of those proverbially strange sights going now-a- 
days, which once upon a time used to be visible 
to adventurous roamers by sea and land. With 
steam to bring us in as many hours as it used to 
take days within the shadows of the Pyrenees 
or the Alps, there is not half the amount going 
of the ancient stock of romantic adventures in 
Swiss chalét or Spanish posada, and a gentle- 
man, largely talkative on the subject of his 
travels, runs a chance of being pretty smartly 
cross-examined by very competent counsel. 
Still there are Humbugs who use the little 
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knowledge they may have of foreign countries 
to sneer at their own, who will always go on in- 
stituting odious comparisons between English 
fogs and Italian skies, who cannot stir a step by 
night without finding out that ‘the moon is not 
quite the sort of thing we used to have at Na- 
ples,’ and who, over a better dinner than nine 
tenths of the nobility of Italy ever have a chance 
of sitting down to, will pathetically lament the 
absence of Parmesan or becca ficos. But the 
most terrible case of this species of Humbug 
which ever came within my notice was exhibited 
the other day by a young lady, who after having 
been born and bred in the good suburb of Ken- 
sington for atleast some twenty years, went to 
pass a summer and autumn at Paris. She re- 
turned in rather chilly November weather, and 
I called to congratulate her upon her arrival. 
We sat by the fireside and chatted. Suddenly 
Laura glanced at the window and shuddered. 
To be sure it was a nasty day, foggy and thick, 
with a suspicion of a half-frozen drizzle. ‘Tell 
me,’ said the fair foreigner, ‘ have you often this 
sort of weather in November in London ?’” 


Justice compels us to remark that our author 
hardly escapes the sweet contagion of foreign 
“air” when he talks with so charming a grace 
of “gliding pleasantly down the Seine.” And 
what does so erudite a professor of simple lan- 
guage make of the new plural to Becca fico? 
or of the very original title, printed for accu- 
racy’s sake in German text, of Her Majesty of 
Prussia ? — But “let that pass,” as Beau Tibbs 
hath it. And let us call Mr. Reach to a reckon- 
ing, because we find no word in his ‘ Natural 
History’ of the French navy, — nor of German 
esthetics, — nor of the Austrian paternal gov- 
ernment, so dear to Mrs. Trollope, — nor of the 
famous Duchess of Bavaria, foretold in the 
Munster Melody. Here we must stop :— albeit 
the subject grows with every fresh word. An 
Encyclopedia expressly devoted to it should be 
forthwith set on foot.— Let us beg to recom- 
mend the project to the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge !— Atheneum. 





COLLECTANEA. 


A WOMAN CAN KEEP A SECRET. 


The following authentic story will invalidate 
the often repeated charge against women, that 
“they cannot keep a secret.” Some years since, 
a lady called at a glover’s shop in the outskirts 
of the city of London, and purchased a pair of 
gloves for her immediate wear, observing, at the 
same time, that she was on her road to Burnet 
—that she had left her gloves at her friend’s 
house where she had called, and that she was 





apprehensive of being benighted if she went 
back for them. The glover fitted on the gloves; 
and the lady, after paying for them from a purse 
well stocked with bank notes, stepped into her 
carriage, and proceeded on her journey. She 
had scarcely reached Finchly Common, when a 
highwayman stopped the carriage, and demanded 
her money. He intreated her not to be alarmed, 
as he had no intention on her person —if she 
surrendered her property, it was all he wanted, 
declaring that distress, and not his will, urged 























him to this desperate act, and he was determined 
to remove his pecuniary wants, or perish. The 
lady gave him her purse, and the desperado 
rode off. 

After he was gone, and her fright had some- 
what subsided, the lady imagined, that in the 
address of the highwayman, she recognized the 
voice of the glover she had just before dealt 
with. This conceit struck her so forcibly, that 
she ordered her servant to drive back to town — 
not choosing, she said, to venture further over 
the heath. 

On her arrival at the glover’s, she knocked 
and gained admission, the glover himself open- 
ing the door. The lady desired to speak with 
him in private. The glover showed her to a 
back parlor; when she exclaimed, “ I am come 
for my purse, of which you robbed me this 
evening on Finchly Common!” The glover 
was confounded ; and the lady proceeded — “ It 
| is of no use for you to deny it. I am convinced, 
and your life is at my mercy. Return me my 
property, and trust to my humanity.” The 
glover, overcome with guilt, shame, and confu- 
sion, confessed the crime, returned the purse, 
and pleaded his distress. The lady, after suit- 
able admonition, gave him a ten pound note, 
bade him mend his way of life, and keep his 
own counsel ; adding, that she would not divulge 
his name or place of abode. She kept her 
word; and though the robbery was stated in 
the public papers, the discovery was omitted ; 
and it was not until recently, that a minute ac- 
| count of this singular transaction was found 
among the papers of the lady alluded to. Even 
in the private memorandum, the name and resi- 
dence of the glover was omitted ; and the secret, 
in that particular, rests with the lady in the 
grave ! 


COMMUNING WITH ONE’S-SELF. 





A person of a truly superior and philosophic 
| mind would seldom wish to forego the estimable 
privilege of communing with himself. 

| Sir Walter Scott says in his diary : “ from the 
earliest time I can remember, I preferred the 
pleasures of being alone to wishing for visitors, 
and have often taken a bannock and a bit of 
cheese to the wood or hill, to avoid dining in 
company. As I grew from boyhood to manhood, 
I saw this would not do, and that to gain a place 
in men’s esteem, I must mix and bustle with 
them. Pride and exaltation of spirits often sup- 
plied the real pleasure which others seem to feel 
in society ; yet mine certainly upon many occa- 
sions was real. Still, if the question was eternal 
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company, without the power of retiring within 
yourself, or solitary confinement for life, I should 
say, ‘ Turnkey, lock the cell.’” 


THE KILT, THE CLAYMORE, AND THE COTTON 
UMBRELLA! 


“Her Majesty,” says the correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, “ landed under cover of a goodly 
umbrella, carried by her own royal hands. The judi- 
cial authorities of the county of Inverness — Mr. Tyt- 
ler, the sheriff, and Mr. A. Fraser, one of his substi- 
tutes — were in due attendance; and there was a 
tolerable turn-out of the men of Lochaber, with plaids, 
kilts, claymores, and cotton umbrellas, who waved 
glittering blades and dripping ginghams, and shouted 
Gaelic salutations to the ‘ wife of the king’ — for such, 
I understand, is the literal signification of Bhan Righ 
—the Erse words meaning Queen.” 


TuneE— ‘Cam’ ye by Athole ?’ 


Cam’ ye by Badenoch, lad wi’ the paletét ? 
Saw ye the Highlanders, loyal, good fellows ? 
Wrapped in their dripping plaids, wiping their rusting 
blades, 
*Waiting their Queen under cotton umbrellas ! 


Badenoch, Badenoch, who is n’t proud of thee ? 
Were not thy sons ever loyal, brave fellows ? 
Who would n’t rush to thee, ay, stand a crush for 
thee ? 
Though it should pelt, ye have store of um- 
brellas! 


Macpherson of Cluny, and Tulloch, I feel for them ; 
They ‘ve drawn out their men like Castilian 
guerillas ; 
To welcome their Prince and Queen, such a sight 
ne’er was seen — 
Highlanders ranked under cotton umbrellas ! 


Highlanders, Highlanders, well have ye fought 
of yore, 
Led by the sound of your bagpipers’ bellows ! 
Now for your tartans green, find ye a proper 
screen, 
Under your chiefs—and your cotton um- 
brellas! 


But ye had examples set, under the heavy wet ; 
Did n’t the Queen, as the newspapers tell us, 
Ay, and the Prince and train, land in the pouring 
rain, 
Under the shelter of “ goodly umbrellas ?” 


Wet Caledonia ! who would n’t drown for thee ? 
Are not your sons loyal, brave-hearted fellows ? 
Keeping their powder dry, while with a smoth- 
ered cry, 
Comes a damp welcome from under um- 
brellas! 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Royal Academy of Belgium have ap- 
pointed a committee to superintend the publica- 
tion of Flemish documents of the middle ages ; 
a work which is demanded both by the impor- 
tance in a national point of view of these remains, 
as also by their philological value. Until this 
has been accomplished, no dictionary or gram- 
mar of the ancient language of Belgium could 
be prepared. 


Messrs. Chambers, the enterprising Edinburgh 
booksellers, have published the statistics of their 
Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts, 
which they have just brought to a conclusion. 
It is curious to observe how small a part of the 
money which the public pays for books goes to 
reward the intellect by which they have been 
produced. It appears that of this series 115,000 
copies have been sold, for which the public has 
paid half a million of dollars. Of this sum, 
$128,830 have gone to the paper-maker, $57,- 
725 to the printer, $81,240 to the binder, and 
$190,000 have been dispensed among the book- 
sellers as profits, while the money paid to au- 
thors for writing has in most instances been $50 
per sheet of 32 pages, or altogether $7250.” 
And this, it should be noticed, is quite a liberal 
rate of remuneration and more than is paid by 
many publications of high standing. 


Some valuable inedited and hitherto unknown 
letters of Queen Elizabeth to James VI. of Scot- 
land — written between the years 1581 and 
1594, and relative to the Armada, Babington’s 
Conspiracy, the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and other public events, —have lately been 
placed at the disposal of the Camden Society for 
the purpose of publication — and will be put to 
press immediately. ‘They are described as being 
strikingly characteristic of the royal writer, — 
and constituting an interesting addition to the 
materials which we already possess for illustrat- 
ing that eventful period of our national history. 
We understand that Mr. Foss is preparing for 
immediate publication a work comprehending 
the Lives of all the Judges of England from the 
time of the Conquest, with miscellaneous notices 
connected with the Courts at Westminster. 


The French papers state that M. Jules Ver- 
raux, who has been travelling for five years in 
Tasmania and Australia, has returned to Paris 
with a collection of more than 115,000 specimens 
of natural history. Among these, it is said, are 
many of hitherto unknown species. The whole 
have been deposited in the Museum of Natural 
History, — by the Directors of which institution 
M. Verraux was sent on the mission. 





Strange Patents.— Among the latest lists of 


and Notices. 


patents in England, is to be found one of a very 
curious nature, and thus described: —“ An in- 
vention for making paper for the building of 
houses, bridges, ships, boats, and all sorts of wheel 
carriages, sedan chairs, tables, and bookcases, 
either entirely of paper, or wood and iron covered 
with paper.” In the same list there is mentioned 
a patent for “ roasting a great number of joints of 
meat, fowls, &2., horizontally and vertically,” on 
a mathematical principle. 


The catalogue of books offered for sale at the 
approaching Leipsic fair is said to contain 4,871 
articles in that trade — comprising books, jour- 
nals, and geographical maps. This total is about 
1,000 less than that of last year. But still the 
proportion of pamphlets written in Germany in- 
creases — divided principally between religious 
controversy and scientific and political subjects. 
Of these, 76 are the works of dissenters — 37 
relate to the high price of provisions and the 
necessities of the laboring classes —— and 10 are 
on that familiar but impracticable problem, the 
potato disease. 

a 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Iprocrapuy ; a System of Short-hand Writ- 
ing on the Basis of Grammar and the various 
Analogies which form the Idiom of Language. 
By J. Faucurr. 

Mr. Faucutt claims for his invention the name 
and honors of a science before he shows that it 
possesses any of the attributes of one. Bishop 
Wilkins, as every student of the history of Eng- 
lish literature is well aware, conceived and 
elaborated a scheme for a universal language 
based on the principles of idiology — the science 
of the connexion and relation of ideas ;— which 
he proposed should supersede the ordinary 
method of representing thought, not by signs 
directly symbolizing it, but through the medium 
of sound. He wished to reduce thought to its 
radical elements: and to adopt a system of sym- 
bols for those elements, the combinations of 
which would typify all the possible combinations 
of language — and, like the current musical no- 
tation, be at the first glance universally intelli- 
gible. This plan, the freak of a scholar, fell 
through from the impossibility -— in the existing 
state of mental philosophy — of determining 
what are elementary ideas, and of classifying 
them into any system which admitted of rapid 
and truthful combination. Language is an im- 
perfect instrument; but idiology is — at least at 
present—an impossible one. The work of 
Bishop Wilkins is a curious vagary —the 
scheme of Mr. Faucutt is a purposeless absurdi- 
ty. Assuming — but erroneously —that verba- 
tim reporting is impossible, he proposes a method 









































Short Reviews and Notices.— Recent Publications. 


of noting down the orator’s ideas ; not in words 
nor in symbols representing words, but by signs 
which shall directly express thoughts, to be after- 
wards reproduced in the reporter’s own phrase- 
ology. All the faults of the good bishop’s scheme 
are evident in this—with the great additional 
complication that the reported eloquence has 
first to be transformed, with the rapidity of 
utterance, into idea language, and afterwards to 
be re-translated into the vernacular. How it 
would be modified in the process will be appa- 
rent to all who use short-hand, or who have been 
accustomed to take notes. Yet, while we cannot 
recommend this system to the use of the reader, 
on account of its uncertainty and irresponsibility, 
we recognize one advantage which would result 
from it.— As its symbols are only adapted to 
represent ideas, the boundless eloquence of the 
“ collective wisdom” might cease to overflow the 
morning papers, to the exclusion of more profit- 
able reading, if reported by men using the sys- 
tem of idea-writing. 


Tur Puitosopuy or HEALTH. 


By Dr. 
SouTHWooD SMITH. 


This is a cheap reprint, in ‘ Knight’s Monthly 
Volume,’ of one of the most elegant expositions 
of human physiology in our language. The 
merits of Dr. Southwood Smith are too well 
known to need any eulogy from us;— and the 
subject on which he here writes he has made 
peculiarly his own. The only point on which 
we would offer an expression of regret is, that 
these volumes do not appear to have been re- 
vised by their author. Great has been the 
advance of physiology and chemistry since this 
work was first written; and some errors una- 
voidable at the time when it was written, might 
now have been left out — whilst matter of great 
importance might have been added. 


READINGS FROM Scott. 3 Vols. 


A selection of passages, in prose and verse, 
from the writings of Sir Walter Scott, — illus- 
trated with landscapes and portraits. The choice 
of subjects seems to have been made with express 
reference to the tastes and wants of the young ; 
the book, therefore, belongs to the educational 
class of publications, — and drawing from so rich 
a storehouse, could not fail to make an attractive 
miscellany. 


Hovsenotp SurGery; or, Hrxts on 
EMERGENCIES. By Joun F. Souru. 


A useful little book for emigrants, missiona- 
ries, and others likely to be placed at a distance 
from competent medical advice. To those who 
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iive where they can procure the assistance of an 
intelligent surgeon such a volume would not on- 
ly be useless, but would be likely to lead to a 
dabbling in domestic remedies that might be 
positively injurious. 

a 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ENGLAND. 

Bingley’s Practical Introduction to Botany, 
by J. Frost, 2s. . 

Book of Beauty for the Queen’s Boudoir for 
1848, by C. Jeffreys, 18s. 

Bourne’s (J.) Catechism of the Steam Engine, 
os. 

Caughey’s (Rev. J.) Voice from America, 2nd 

edition, 9d. 

Curiosities of Modern Travel, plates, 5s. 
P + saueacusaeery (G.) The Bottle, 2s. 6d. edition, 
olio. 

De Porquet’s Lettres de Mad. la Duchesse de 
Praslin, 3s. 6d. 

De Félice’s (G.) Voice of the Bible Hawker, 
2s. 6d. 

Humphry’s (Rev. W. G.) Commentary on the 
Acts, 7s. 

Italy, 61 engravings, by Dr. C. Mapie, imp. 
Ato, 3]. 13s. 6d. 

Kitto’s (Dr. J.) Pictorial Life of our Saviour, 
7s. Gd. 

Mordacque’s Histoire de Napoléon Bonaparte, 


5s. 
Ricardo’s (J. L.) History of the Navigation 
Laws, 7s. 6d. 
Turnbull’s (W.) Essay on the Air Pump, &e. 
4s. 
Vaughan’s (Dr. C. J.) Sermons in the Chap- 
el of Harrow School, 10s. 6d. 


FRANCE. 


De Vl influence de P électricité atmosphérique 
et terrestre sur l’ organisme, par E. Pallas. Pa- 
ris. $1. 

Schelling. Ecrits philosophiques et morceau 
propres & donner une idée générale de son sys- 
teme. Par Ch. Bénard. Paris. $1.60. 

Exploration scientifique de I’ Algérie. 
ences médicales. Paris. $2.40. 

Mémoires sur les terrains Ardennais et Rhe- 
nans. Bruxelles. 

Voyage géologique aux Antilles et aux iles de 
Tenériffe et de Fogo, par Ch. St. Claire Deville. 
Paris. $2.50. 

Oeuvres completes de Buffon. Illustrées de 
500 sujets gravés sur bois par Carbonneau. 
Carlsruhe. 

Flore de Algérie, parG.Munby. Paris. $1. 

Mémoires sur les Carabiques par Baron M. de 
Chaudoir. Moscou. $1.80. 

Des végétaux qui croissent sur les animaux 
vivans; par C. Robin. Paris. 

Souvenirs de Fontainbleau. Par Ans. Luchet. 
Paris. $3. 

Guillaume de Saint Point: roman historique 
par I. Grosset. Paris. $4.50. 
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La famille Cazotte, par Anna Marie. Paris. 
$1.50. 

Le chateau de Montbrun: par Elie Berthet. 
Paris. $3. 


GERMANY. 


Ausfiihrlicher Bericht iiber die Taubstummen- 
Anstalt zu Ludwigslust. Von Ch. Bengue: 
Schwerin. 25c. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel von der Zersté- 
rung des ersten Tempels, bis zur Einsetzung 
des Makkabiiers Schimon zum hohen Priester, 
und Fiirsten. Von Dr. L. Herzfeld. Braun- 
schweig. $2.80. 

Geschichte der Israeliten, seit der Zeit der 
Makkabier. Von Dr. I. M. Jost. 9 vols. Ber- 
lin. $21.80. 

Der romische Senat zur Zeit der Republik. 
Von Dr. Fr. Hofmann. Berlin. $1. 

Geheime Geschichte Russlands unter den 
Kaisern Alexander und Nikolaus. Von I. H. 
Schnitzler. Grimma. 2 vols. $4. 

Aus dem Leben einer Frau: von L. Aston. 
Hamburg. 85c. 

Eine Familie aus der ersten Gesellschaft ; von 
M. Beckmann. Diisseldorf. $1.85. 

Amerikanische Reisenovellen von G. Ferry. 
Leipzig. 50c. 

Mississippi-Bilder ; Licht-und Schattenseiten 
transatlantischen Lebens: von Fr. Gerstiicker. 
Leipzig. $1.85. 





WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


Professor Tischendorf is preparing an edition 


of the Septuagint according to the text of the 
Vatican. 


A Commentary on the Epistles to the Phillip- 
pians, the Thessalonians, and’ the Hebrews, by 
the late Dr. Baumgarten-Crusius is announced 
for speedy publication. 


The Licentiate Otto of Jena announces the 
first volume of a ‘ Corpus Apologetarum Christi- 
anorum seculi secundi;’ and also a second edi- 
tion of the Complete Works of Justin Martyr. 


The anxiously expected work by the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassador in Eng- 
land, entitled ‘Ignatius of Antioch and his 
Times,’ has not yet appeared. 


Professor F. W. Barthold is about to publish 
a work entitled ‘ Germany and the Huguenots,’ 
or History of the influence of Germany upon the 
ecclesiastical and social relations of France at the 
period of the Edict of Nantes. 


A History of the Arabian dominion in Sicily, 
‘ Storia della dominazione musulmana in Sicilia,’ 
by the well-known historian Amari, will shortly 
appear at Florence. 
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